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LAS DISFRAZADAS DE VARON EN LA COMEDIA 


I 


.- participacién de las mujeres en la representaci6én de comedias 
casi en los orfgenes mismos del teatro secular de Espafia esta 
comprobada por la pragmdatica sobre trajes del 9 de marzo de 1534: 
“Ttem mandamos, que lo que cerca de los trages esté prohibido y 
mandado . . . se entienda asimismo con los comediantes, hombres 
y mugeres, muisicos, y las demas personas que asisten en las comedias 
para cantar y tafier, los quales incurran en las mismas penas que 
cerca de esto estan impuestas.”' Alguna prohibicién, que des- 
conocemos, hubo de venir después, ya que la compafifa de los 
Confidentes italianos tuvo que solicitar licencia para que se les per- 
mitiese representar a las mujeres que trafan, licencia que les fué 
concedida en Madrid el 18 de noviembre de 1587.2. Por orden del 
Consejo de Castilla, en 1596, se les prohibe a las mujeres representar, 
porque de ello ‘‘se siguen muchos inconvenientes.”’* Prohibicién 
que durarfa hasta abrirse los teatros ‘ en abril de 1599. 

Los moralistas de los siglos xvi y xvii son contrarios, en su 
mayoria, a la representacién de las comedias. Al sefialar los males 
que acarrean a la moral publica, suelen hacer hincapié en el pésimo 
ejemplo que daban las actrices y en su perniciosa influencia sobre los 
espectadores; pues, como en 1589 declaraba el Padre Pedro de 
Rivadeneyra en su T'ratado de la tribulacién, “las mujercillas que 
representan comunmente son hermosas, lascivas y que han vendido 
su honestidad, y con los meneos y gestos de todo el cuerpo, y con la 


1 Los cédigos espafioles concordados y anotados, t. VII (Madrid, 1850), pag. 
268 b. 


* Cfr. Cotarelo y Mori, Bibliografia de las controversias sobre la licitud del teatro 
en Espafia, Madrid, 1904, pag. 619 b. 

3 Tbid., 620 b. 

‘Estaban cerrados desde mayo de 1598. 
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voz blanda y suave, con el vestido y gala, a manera de sirenas en- 
cantan y transforman los hombres en bestias, y les dan tanto mayor 
ocasién de perderse, cuanto ellas son mds perdidas, y por andar 
vagueando de pueblo en pueblo menos se echa de ver su perdicién.”’ 5 
Las razones que contra ellas alegan son: (a) estas mujeres hermosas, 
gallardas y engalanadas despiertan la lujuria de los hombres;® (b) 
su desenvoltura, con meneos y posturas siempre libres, pocas veces 
honestos, provocan a pecado notablemente;’ (c) sus danzas y can- 
tares son imptdicos;* (d) sus invenciones de nuevos trajes, “el 
zapato pintado y aun bordado . . . los tocados disolutos y las 
demas galas y libertades que en tiempo pasado se corriera de mirarlas 
quien agora se precia y honra de llevarlas;” ® (e) aunque no salgan 
desnudas, salen vestidas a veces con ropas tan delgadas que se 
transparentan las formas, “‘se figuran todos los miembros y casi se 
ponen delante de los ojos;” '° (f) viven deshonestamente, porque 
“‘;cémo es posible estando rodeadas de tantos hombres lujuriosos y 
ociosos de dia y de noche vivir honestamente?;’’™ (g) el peligro en 
que se pone a las artistas mismas en sus forzosas comunicaciones con 
los actores “en caminos, en posadas, en carros donde todos van 
juntos, y en casas donde después posan en las ciudades, recatandose 
poco los unos de los otros, y a veces no siéndoles posible el recato;”” 

5 Bibliografia, 523 a. 

* [bid., 431 a. 

7 Tbid., 349 a. 

8 Ibid., 320 b. 

* Tbid., 254 a. 

10 Tbid., 431 b. 

1 Thid., 432 a. 

12 Tbid., 350 a. El P. Pedro Hurtado de Mendoza lo confirma asi (1630) con 
pormenores: “Que viven mezclados hombres y mujeres; ellos muchas veces 
j6évenes desenfrenados; dia y noche meditando amores y encomendando a la 
memoria versos amatorios. Mujeres casi siempre imptdicas, en libre contacto 
con ellos, pues las mujeres no estén en lugares distintos; a las que ven los hombres 
vestirse y desnudarse; ya en el lecho, ya semidesnudas y siempre provocativas. 
Maridos viles a quienes sus esposas ni respetan, ni temen. Ellas son frecuente- 
mente meretrices. jQué mds? . . . No sdélo en escena, pero junto al lecho de las 
mujeres se visten todos y ellos les ayudan a prenderse, segiin me dijeron los mismos 
cémicos.” (Bibliografia,364a.) Para remediar el mal en parte, recomiendan los 
tratadistas repetidamente que no se consientan sino mujeres casadas en las com- 
pafiias dramaticas, y asi lo ordena el Consejo de S.M. reiteradamente. (Cfr. 
Bibliografia, 164 a, 165 a.) En cuanto a la prohibicién general de que repre- 
sentasen mujeres, la actitud del Consejo esté representada en la larga controversia 
por el siguiente dictamen del afio 1600: ‘““Y porque asimismo dicen que no deben 
representar mugeres, porque en actos tan ptblicos con su desenvoltura provocan & 
pecado, y que si en lugar de ellas entraren muchachos en habito de muger, no vayaa 
con afeite o compostura deshonesta, parece al Consejo que es de mucho menos 
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(h) y, finalmente, la perversa influencia que estas artistas tan 
libres como bizarras y engalanadas habfan de ejercer sobre una 
espectadora virtuosa y pobre, porque jcémo no dejar4 de sentir ésta 
“que la virtud esté arrinconada y pobre, y el vicio autorizado y 
caudaloso?’”’ 

Y ahora, si a las gracias provocativas de la actriz se agrega el 
salir vestida de hombre, con calzas algo cefiidas atin a principios del 
siglo xvii, luciendo el torneado de las piernas, se comprender4 que tal 
disfraz fué objeto de los mds fieros ataques de los moralistas que 
discutian la licitud del teatro, porque como se dice hasta en la 
Apologia en defensa de las comedias, de Francisco Ortiz, ‘‘ha de ser 
mds que de hielo el hombre que no se abrase en lujuria viendo una 
mujer desenfadada y desenvuelta, y algunas veces, para este efecto, 
vestida como hombre, haciendo cosas que movieran a un muerto.” 
En el Memorial dirigido por la villa de Madrid a Felipe II, en 1598, 
para que se levantase la suspensién de la representacién de comedias,, 
impuesta en mayo de dicho afio, se consigna lo que sigue: 


En cuanto a que la muger que representa no vista el traje del hombre 
ni al revés, puede haber moderacién, mas no se puede del todo prohibir, 
pues es muy cierto que a veces es paso forzoso en la comedia que la 
muger huya en habito de hombre, como en sagradas y auténticas historias 
de estos reinos esté escrito. Debe, pues, para esto permitirse, mas con 
orden expresa que ni el hdbito sea lascivo ni tan corto que del todo 
degenere del natural honesto de mujeres, pues puede la invencién muy 
facilmente hacer que el] mismo sayo sea mas largo y no tan costoso ni 
afectado de compostura lo que se hubiere de ver; especialmente no poco 
de todo se remedia con que estas que representan sean casadas con 
hombres de aquel oficio."® 


Con fecha 4 de febrero de 1600, Cabrera apunta en sus Relaciones 
que se habia dado orden de que “‘las mugeres que representaren no se 
pongan en hdbito de hombre, sino trayendo vaqueros largos.”” * En 
la Reformacién de comedias ordenada para todo el reino por el 
Consejo, el 8 de abril de 1615, se dispone “que las mugeres repre- 


inconveniente que mugeres representen, que muchachos en hdbito de mugeres aunque 
no se afeiten, como no sea en hdbito y figura de hombres, andando en las com- 
pafiias de las comedias con sus maridos o padres, como antes de ahora esté orde- 
nado, y no de otra manera.” (Ibid., 164 a.) Y tal fué asimismo la opinién de 
de algunos tedlogos, como el Provincial de los dominicos de Lisboa y otros religiosos 
de Portugal. (Cfr. Bibliografia, 513.) 

18 Bibliografia, 382 b. 

“4 Tbid., 494 a. 

6 Thid., 424. 

6 Ed. Madrid, 1857, pag. 60. 
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senten en hdbito decente de mugeres, y no salgan a representar en 
faldellin s6lo, sino que por lo menos lleven sobre él ropa, baquero o 
basquifia suelta o enfaldada, y no representen en habito de hombres, 
ni hagan personajes de tales, ni los hombres, aunque sean muchachos, 
de mujeres.” ?7 Semejante disposicién no tuvo efecto, como tam- 
poco lo tuvo después la de 1641, copiada literalmente (segtin era 
costumbre) de la anterior." Y asf, en la Real Orden del 1 de enero 
de 1653, tras ordenar absolutamente que “ninguna mujer pueda 
salir al teatro en hdbito de hombre,” se agrega, como comprendiendo 
su imposibilidad, ‘‘que si huviese de ser preciso para la representa- 
cién que hagan estos papeles, sea con traje tan ajustado y modesto 
que de ninguna manera se les descubran las piernas ni los pies, sino 
que esto esté siempre cubierto con los vestidos o trajes que ordinaria- 
mente usan, 0 con alguna sotana, de manera que sélo se diferencie el 
traje de la cintura arriba.” ' 
II 


Hablando del teatro de fines del siglo xvi, escribia Agustin de 
Rojas: 
Ya se hazian tres jornadas 
y echauan retos en ellas, 
cantauan a dos y a tres, 
y representauan hembras .. . 
eran las mugeres bellas. 
Vestianse en habito de hombre, 
y bizarras y compuestas 
a representar salian 
con cadenas de oro y perlas.” 


La primera comedia con mujer en haébito varonil de que tengo 
noticia es la Comedia de los engafiados (1556) de Lope de Rueda, 
cuyo tipo y fabula son de procedencia italiana. En el Atila furioso 
(hacia 1580) de Cristébal de Virties tenemos otra disfrazada, tam- 
bién de paje, del todo repulsiva. La gracia y seduccién que ha de 
caracterizar a la doncellita honesta y andariega, vestida de hombre, 
se muestran ya en la Clavela de La Francesilla, de Lope de Vega, 
anterior desde luego al mes de agosto de 1599. Desde entonces el 
tipo aparecerd con relativa frecuencia hasta terminar la época de 
Calderén. 

Qué induce a estas damas al cambio de vestido? Motivos tan 

17 Bibliografia, 626 b. 

18 Thid., 632 b. 

19 Tbid., 635 b. 

20 El viage entretenido, Madrid, 1603, pags. 127-128. 
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varios como las pasiones humanas. Hagamos el catdlogo: ocultar su 
vergiienza y deshonor, huyendo a los montes,” eludir la justicia de un 
hermano vengador de su honra,” o satisfacer el agravio hecho a su 
honor,?* cuando no escapar de un centinela que quiere forzarla;** 
otras mujeres, para libertar al esposo,” visitar a una reina injusta- 
mente en prisi6n y defender mejor su causa,”* para socorrer a su 
galin,?’ o acompafiarle en el destierro,”* para s6lo llevar un mensaje; ”® 
algunas por ocultar su identidad y acompafiar al amante,*® o por 
celos y desconfianza de su galdn; *! muchas para perseguir al infiel que 
las ha engafiado o para restaurar su perdido honor,” y otra pequefia 
legién para realizar sus planes amorosos.** 

En cuanto a la clase social, casi todas estén representadas, desde 
la sirvienta que, para acompafiar a su duefia, se ve empujada por el 
vendabal romdntico, hasta la alta sefiora, espafiolas las mds, y 
algunas extranjeras: una princesa, aunque criada como mujer del 
pueblo (Averiguelo Vargas), cierta sobrina del rey de Francia (La 
humildad soberbia), una infanta francesa (El nacimiento de Monte- 
sinos), la hija de un rey de Castilla (Pagar en propia moneda), otra 
infanta de Leén (Los donaires de Matico), etc. En su mayoria 
pertenecen a la categoria de damas, y tan juveniles, agraciadas y 
seductoras por lo comtin, que parece increfble que el muy traidor 
galin, tras probar sus gracias, pudiera escapar. 

*t Teodora, violentada por un libertino, Ptisoseme el sol, saliéme la luna (Lope). 

*2 Lucrecia, y también su criada Lesbia, San Franco de Sena (Moreto). 

23 Leonor, que luego se pintard el rostro de negro para escapar de un galdén que 
la persigue, La negra por el honor (Moreto?). 

* Isabela, que se pone la ropa de él y huye cuando esté embriagado, La fuerza 
lastimosa (Lope). 

25 Sabina, La eleccién por la virtud (Tirso). 

26 Diana, dama francesa, La Puerta Macarena: Primera Parte (Montalban). 

27 Elena, Pagar en propia moneda (Guillén de Castro). 

*8 Una princesa, El nacimiento de Montesinos (idem). 

2° Una innominada, ibidem. 

* Clavela, La Francesilla (Lope), Teodora, El tejedor de Segovia: Segunda 
Parte (Alare6n), Celinda, La préspera fortuna de Lépez de Avalos (Damian Salustio 
del Poyo). 

«Clara, Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes (Tirso), Deidamia, El Aquiles (idem). 

*2 Celia y Tabandra, La escoldstica celosa (Lope), la protagonista de La gallega 
Mari-Herndndez (Tirso), Inés, La villana de la Sagra (idem), Petronila y Tomasa, 
la’ rta de Juan Fernandez (idem), Maria, Escarmientos para el cuerdo (idem), 
Violante, La ocasién hace al ladrén (Moreto?), Leonor, El valiente negro en Flandes 
(Claramonte), Margarita, El duelo contra su dama (Bances Candamo). 

33 Rosimunda, Los donaires de Matico (Lope), Aliarda, El cerco de Tremecén 
(Guillén de Castro), Maria y Margarita, La humildad soberbia (idem), Mencia, 
La féniz de Salamanca (Mira de Amescua), Sancha, Averigielo Vargas (Tirso), 
Jerénima, El amor médico (idem), Juana, Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes (idem), 
Lisarda, Manos blancas no ofenden (Calderén), etc. 
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Larga es también la lista de los disfraces varoniles, que varfan 
conforme al propésito y las circunstancias. Tenemos pajes,* 
lacayuelos * y estudiantes, capigorrones o no,* que son los papeles 
que con menor impropiedad pueden desempefiar; hay galanes 
flamencos *” y caballeros espafioles, y alguno con la blanca insignia 
de San Juan;* no faltan villanos,** pastores,“° vaqueros,“ soldados,* 
médicos,“* cautivos,“* bandoleros,® y hasta las disfrazadas Ge fiera, 
con pieles de animal, y aun de negros,*’ y lo que ya es mas que todo, 
con habito de monje.“ 

El caso mds corriente es el de la madrilefiita que corretea tras el 
galdin por las calles de la Villa, pero las demas ciudades espafiolas 
hacen también sus remesas de gallardas disfrazadas a la corte, que 
es el campo de accién de la mayorfa de ellas; y del centro, norte y 
sur, del este y el oeste, all4 se encaminan en su persecucién amorosa: 
de Valladolid (Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes), de Sevilla (La huerta de 
Juan Ferndndez), de Salamanca a Valencia y luego a Madrid (La 
féniz de Salamanca), de Galicia a Toledo (La villana de la Sagra), 
y hasta de Lisboa a la India (Escarmientos para el cuerdo), ete., 
porque como dice la encantadora Inés de La villana de la Sagra: 


{Qué provincia o qué nacién, 
qué montes inaccesibles, 


* Lelia, Comedia de los engafiados (Rueda), Flaminia, Atila furioso (Virués), 
Dorotea, El blasén de los Chaves (Lope), Leonor, El valiente negro en Flandes 
(Claramonte), etc. 

% Clavela, La Francesilla (Lope). 

* Celia y Tebandra, La escoldstica celosa (Lope), Violante y su criada Inés, 
La ocasién hace al ladrén (Moreto?), Leonor, La féniz de Salamanca (Mira ae 
Amescua). 

37 Margarita y su criada Laureta, El duelo contro su dama (Bances Candamo). 

38 Mencia, La fénizx de Salamanca (cfr. supra). 

%® Una infanta de Francia, El nacimiento de Montesinos (Guillén de Castro), 
otra infanta de Leén, Los donaires de Matico (Lope). 

“© Troyco, Colloquio de Tymbria (Rueda,) Sabina, La eleccién por la virtud 
(Tirso). 

“ Marina, El vaquero de Morana (Lope). 

«2 Maria, Escarmientos para el cuerdo (Tirso), Isabela, La fuerza lastimosa 
(Lope). 

43 Jerénima, El amor médico (Tirso). 

“ Celinda, mora, La préspera fortuna de Lépez de Avalos (Salustio del Poyo). 

“ Protagonista de La serrana de la Vera (Vélez de Guevara), Lucrecia y su 
criada Lesbia, San Franco de Sena (Moreto). 

“ Teodosia, reina de Hungria, llevada a las montafias y arrojada a las fieras, y 
su sobrina Rosaura, El animal de Hungria (Lope). 

‘7 Leonor, La negra por el honor (Moreto?). 

“8 Teodora, Ptisoseme el sol, saliéme la luna (Lope) y en su adaptacién La 
adiltera penitente (CAncer, Moreto y Matos). 
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qué peligros, qué imposibles, 

qué marafias, qué invencién, 
qué empresa nunca intentada, 

qué guerra de mds poder 

no emprenderd una mujer, 

cuando esté determinada? 
Conmigo proballo puedo, 

pues con aqueste vestido, 

siendo mujer, he venido 

desde Galicia a Toledo.” 


Muchas de estas doncellitas, jamdés hombrunas, siempre de 
seductora feminidad, saben mostrar a veces arrestos varoniles y aun 
refiir bravamente espada en mano. Tales son, entre otras, la 
protagonista de La gallega Mari-Herndndez, la Celia de La escoldstica 
celosa, la Elena de Pagar en propia moneda, la Leonor de La negra 
por el honor. Y sobre bizarras, hasta pendencieras son algunas, 
como la Margarita y la Laureta de El duelo contra su dama. De 
mucho gusto debfa de ser para el auditorio cuando una de ellas se 
cuadraba lindamente ante un hombre en didlogos por el estilo del 
siguiente, de La villana de la Sagra: 


CARRASCO. (Ap. Parece capén 

en el tiple.) Gentilhombre, 

jes medio entre hembra y macho? 
D*- Ings. Soy mds hombre que él, borracho. 
Carrasco. (Ap. Por Dios, que probé ser hombre.) 
Ds- INEs. Hombre soy que un rostro cruza. 

jSi me enojo! . . .@ 


{Qué cosa mds natural que de estos fingidos galanes, tan lindos y 
animosos, se enamoren las mujeres con pasién no menor que los 
hombres? Asi, la esposa de Atila se siente arrebatada por Flaminia 
(Atila furioso), Clarinda por Aliarda (El cerco de Tremecén), Este- 
fania por Jerénima (El amor médico), Clara por Juana (Don Gil de las 
Calzas Verdes); nada menos que tres, Juana, Leénida y Julia, 
por la Clavela, de galdn francés, que tantas novedades exdéticas 
debe de traer (La Francesilla); y por la Octavia de Mds pueden celos 
que amor, de Lope, “‘la inclinacién de las hembras/de las ventas y 
posadas/ha sido cosa de locos” (I, ix). 

“Ed. BAE, V, 313 b. Recuérdese también la Felismena de Montemayor: 
“yo determiné auenturarme & hazer lo que niica muger pensd. Y fué vestirme en 
habito de hombre, y yrme a la corte, por ver & aquel en cuya vista estaua toda mi 
esperanga: y como lo pensé, assi lo puse por obra, no dandome el amor lugar a 
que mirasse lo que 4 mi propria deuia.” La Diana, ii. 

5° Tbid., 316 b. 
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La posibilidad de que la dama sea reconocida como tal, a pesar 
del hdbito varonil, rarisima vez es mencionada en la comedia. 
Tiénela en cuenta, sf, Mira de Amescua en La fénix de Salamanca, 
donde Leonor dice a su ama dofia Mencfa, disfrazada de hombre: 


Pues advierte que este traje 
tu pretensién no asegura: 
medio mas facil procura . . 
Que no ha de ser tu recato 
tan grande, que alguna vez 
no te miren a la nuez 
y a los puntos del zapato, 
y echen de ver que eres macha . . .™ 


La singular belleza del supuesto galdn, su hermoso talle, su ‘cara 
de Angel,’ suele llamar la atencién de los otros personajes. Y no 
faltan sospechas sobre su identidad: “‘Si no es capén, es gallina/ 
aqueste del baqueruelo,” dirdfn de la Elena de Pagar en propia 
moneda,** o bien se oird: ‘‘ Dado me ha que sospechar/que debe de ser 
mujer,’’ de la Aliarda de El cerco de Tremecén.** Notardn su voz 
atiplada,® o la ausencia de barbas;** juntamente la dulce voz y lo 
lampifio;*’ y agregando a tales rasgos la lindeza de su persona, le 
parecerd a Caramanchel su amo ‘hermafrodita.’* ‘‘Talle tiene de 
mujer,’’ dirdn de otra.*® A veces la bizarrfa de la dama hace debilitar 
las sospechas que talle, rostro y voz despiertan: “ A no parecer cap6n/ 
pensara que era valiente,’’ porque parece aquello y muestra esto. 
El picaro cabello denuncia a otras: ‘“‘Si no hubiera cafdo/por las 
sefias del cabello, /rubio, hermoso y recogido, /Sefiora, que sois 
mujer...” La pequefia estatura, por sf sola, es menos peligrosa, 
porque tomardan a la doncellita por un adolescente.™ 

5! Tbid., XLV, 73 be. 

5? Clavela, La Francesilla (Nueva Ed. Acad., V, 691 b, 693 b), Teodora, 
Piisoseme el sol, saliéme la luna (ibid., IX, 23 a, 25 a), Flaminia, Atila (Obras, 1609, 
fol. 95), Petronila, La huerta de Juan Ferndndez (II, iii), Sabina, La eleccién por la 
virtud (III, vii), Juana, Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes (I, viii), Elena, Pagar en 
propia moneda (ed. Acad., I, 111 6), etc. 

53 Ed. Acad., I, 118 a. 

4 Tbhid., 315 a. 

5% La gallega Mari-Herndndez, III, xxi. 

5 La fuerza lastimosa, ed. BAE, XLI, 277 a. 

57 Prisoseme el sol, saliéme la luna, ed. cit., LX, 26 b. 

58 Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes, I, vii. 

59 Fl nacimiento de Montesinos, ed. Acad., I, 443 b. 

6° La escoldstica celosa, III, vi. 

6 Tbid., xi. 

82 Averigtielo Vargas, II, v. 
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Por lo comin, el instinto masculino es el que acierta sobre la 
identidad de la disfrazada, y mds que por rasgos particulares, por el 
aspecto general; y asf, a la dofia Jerénima de El amor médico: “‘No 
hay hombre/que en viéndote, no te nombre/‘el Hipécrates capén’”’ 
(II, xii). El caso de mds minucioso examen, no obstante, lo hace 
otra mujer, en La huerta de Juan Ferndndez. Dofia Petronila, 
vestida ya de hombre, toma a su servicio un lacayo, pero el tal es en 
realidad una moza, Tomasa, que igualmente disfrazada persigue, 
como la dama, a su infielamante. Tomasa pronto recela que su amo 
sea mujer. Nota la pequefiez de sus pies, repara en que no tiene 
barba, en lo atiplado de la voz, y en que el cabello tiende hacia atras, 
advirtiendo que ‘‘contra el uso,/el artificio le puso/atrds, naciendo 
adelante”’ (I, iii). En todo caso la identidad no se establece sino 
tras considerables vacilaciones y alternativas, como en La villana de 
la Sagra, donde Feliciano anda intrigado acerca de un paje llamado 
Guzman (Dofia Inés), inclindndose unas veces a que sea mujer, y 
pensando otras que ha de ser hombre, hasta el punto de que no le 
baste menos que la patente original: 






Bien puede ser que Guzman 
sea hombre, y no mujer, 

pero no lo he de creer 
si los ojos fe no dan.® 















Facil es imaginar los peligros a que se expone la disfrazada. 
Entre ellos, la persecucién de la justicia, pues ésta se supone inter- 
vendria en los casos reales, pero como los casos reales no existieron, 
sabemos su posible intervencién, no por documentos legales, sino 
por la comedia misma. En La huerta de Juan Ferndndez dofia 
Petronila es amenazada por Tomasa, al ser despedida, en estos 
términos: 

. . . Daré noticia, 
pues que me echa, a la justicia, 
que hay mujer vestida de hombre 
en la posada . . . (I, iii). 








El] caso mds extremo de tales peligros lo presenta con todo desen- 
fado Mira de Amescua en La féniz de Salamanca. La criada Leonor, 
pasando por hombre, ha convivido dos meses con Solano, lacayo, y 
dormido en la misma cama sin que él la reconozca. Aunque se va 
siempre a la cama algo templado por el vino, no deja Solano de 
recelar, y en una ocasi6n le declara con crudeza lacayuna: 


63 Ed. cit., 322 b. 
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Porque cuando te acostaste 
cierto olorcillo me diste 
con que el alma me encendiste 
y las entrafias me helaste; 

y tras esto, un comezén, 
un fuego vivo, una llama, 
que ni yo cabia en la cama, 
ni en el cuerpo el corazén. 

Y si acaso me extendfa 
y con los pies te tocaba, 
un no sé qué me picaba 
que como pulga mordfa. 

Y con aquesta inquietud 
tuve noche toledana.™ 


Ill 


De la novela ejemplar La dos doncellas, de Cervantes, escribfa 
Icaza: 


Que dos damas, disfrazadas de hombre, sigan al amante que las 
abandona . . . serfa asunto imposible para una obra de nuestros dfas; 
pero no lo es para aquellos en que la Monja Alférez se escapaba del 


convento ... sentaba plaza de soldado.... En aquel medio era 
verosimil lo que hoy no lo parece . . . puesto que no hay duda de que 
hubo en aquel tiempo mujeres que en traje de varén tomaron parte 
activa en lances mds serios de los que en la novela se refieren. Lo 
novelesco estaba en la atmésfera de Espafia; el Rey mismo... se 
sentia contagiado por ese ambiente, que hoy llamarfamos romdntico, y 


“ Idem, 80 c. Claro esta, diremos aqui, que otras damitas menos atrevidas 
recurren al disfraz femenino, sea de vendedora de tocas (Elena, La toquera vizcaina), 
de tejedora (Maria, El tejedor de Segovia: Primera Parte), o de villana, como la 
mas ingeniosa y atractiva de todas ellas, la Violante de La villana de Vallecas, 
etc., asi como también por impulsos de amor y celos no faltan gallardos caballeros 
que busquen disfraces humildes: de marinero el don Lope de La negra por el honor, 
de albafiil el don Fabricio de La venganza honrosa (Aguilar), de mendigo don 
Astolfo en la misma comedia, de jardinero el don Hernando de La huerta de Juan 
Ferndndez, disfraz este dltimo el més antiguo, pues lo habia empleado ya el principe 
de la Comedia Aquilana (1517) de Torres Naharro. Aunque rarisimos, ni siquiera 
deja de haber ejemplos de hombres vestidos de mujer, como el Escolar de la 
Comedia Calamita (Torres Naharro), para una aventurilla amorosa; Armelio, en 
la Comedia Medora (Rueda); Polibio, criado, de La fuerza lastimosa, quien, 
habiéndose llevado Isabela su ropa, se pone el de ella “por no andar como Adan”; 
Celio, paje, por capricho de su duefia, para proseguir la intriga amorosa, en La 
negra por el honor; Redondo, criado, para desempefiar una comisién de amor, en 
Mudarse por mejorarse (Alarc6n); y un principe, don César, fugado del palacio, 
para ocultar su identidad, en Manos blancas no ofenden (Calderén). 
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los cronistas nos cuentan que se paseaba enmascarado, y que fué con un 
disfraz a conocer a la Reina su prometida.™ 


Este pasaje ha tenido fortuna, y a él suelen remitirnos los anota- 
dores cuando se trata de una comedia con disfrazada. Perfecta- 
mente, el ambiente era favorable a lo novelesco y romdntico. Pero 
la naturaleza misma pone sus limites a ciertos impulsos novelescos. 
Que un rey vaya enmascarado a conocer a su prometida cae dentro 
de lo natural: le basta para ello su voluntad. Que una mujer pueda 
pasar por hombre lo impide la naturaleza. 

Examinemos primero todas las condiciones y circunstancias 
propicias para el disfraz varonil. Gtistales a las mujeres el traje de 
hombre, y ciertas modas vienen en ocasiones a dar la satisfaccién 
posible a tan inocente capricho. Cuando la dofia Serafinita de 
El vergonzoso en palacio manifiesta su aficién al habito de hombre, 
“va que no lo puedo ser” (II, xiv), expresa un rasgo psicolégico 
comtin a su sexo que graves tratadistas sefialarin y que la personal 
experiencia confirma. Concedamos también que las grandes 
pasiones, y soberana es la del amor, pueden arrastrar a los mayores 
atrevimientos. En realidad, casi todas nuestras disfrazadas se 
disculpan (si no es que por tan lindas bocas lo hace el autor mismo) 
con ser las locuras propias del amor: “Siempre el amor inventé/ 
galas, disfraces y hechizos,’’ afirma un personaje de El Aquiles 
(II, i). ‘No hay amor con seso,/y mds si ama una mujer,” repite 
otro de Averigiielo Vargas (II, v), y en esta misma comedia, “ {Qué 
atrevimiento ha sido éste?,’”’ le preguntan a Sancha al descubrir su 
identidad, y ella responde: ‘‘ De amor, que como tiene alas/las toma 
para emprender/los imposibles que aleanza’’ (III, xix). Y no ya los 
personajes, sino un autor mismo, Cervantes, se pondra serio para 
pedir indulgencia hacia sus dos doncellas por el sibito mudar de 
trajes, porque no hay que arrojarse “‘a vituperar semejantes liber- 
tades hasta que miren en sf si alguna vez han sido tocados destas que 
llaman flechas de Cupido, que en efeto es vna fuerga, si assi se puede 
llamar, incontrastable, que haze el apetito a la razon.” Sin 

% Francisco A. de Icaza, Las “ Novelas Ejemplares’’ de Cervantes, Madrid, 
1901, pd&gs. 184-187. Sobre otras disfrazadas de Cervantes, véase Sadie E. 
Trachman, Cervantes’ Women of Literary Tradition, New York (Instituto de las 
Espafias), 1932, pag. 80 et passim. 

% Ed. Schevill y Bonilla, Novelas ejemplares, 111, 67. Al perseguir al amante 
para reconquistarlo, suelen escusarse con haberlo ya hecho otras, v. gr. la Elena de 
Pagar en propia moneda: “ Ya perdida estoy,/y mi alma intenta/seguir su encanto;/ 
no soy la primera’”’ (ed. cit., 98 a). Y se escusan porque, claro esta, habia des- 
honor en ello. Cfr. Lope de Vega, Ptisoseme el sol, saliéme la luna (ed. cit., 18 a), 
Mira de Amescua, La féniz de Salamanca (ed. cit., 73 b), Tirso de Molina, Escar- 


mientos para el cuerdo (I, iii), Guillén de Castro, Pagar en propia moneda (ed. cit., 
99 a). 
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embargo, anticipemos una objeccién, las mujeres, para reconquistar 
al hombre o perseguir al traidor, han tenido siempre medios mds 
naturales y eficaces que el disfraz varonil. 

Concedamos, asimismo, que en una gran ciudad, como ya lo era 
Madrid en el siglo xvii, poco o nada se repara en el vestido de un 
transeunte, como a propésito del disfraz dice dofia Violante a su 
criada en La ocasién hace al ladrén: 


—Esto, Inés, y mucho mds 
cabe en el confuso centro 
de Madrid. 

—Ya yo conozco 
que siendo uno forastero, 
puede entrar aqui vestido 
de elefante o de camello 
sin que en ello se repare.” 


Cierto es, igualmente, que en la vida espafiola y en los mismos 
dias de muchas de estas disfrazadas de la comedia se da un caso real 
de mujer vestida de hombre, el de dofia Catalina de Erauso, ‘La 
Monja Alférez’ (1592-1650), que en hdbito varonil tomé parte 
bravisimamente en las campajias contra los indios de Chile y Peri, 
sin ser reconocida ni por su propio hermano, a cuyo lado luché;* 
de ella pudo decir justamente Pérez de Montalban, en la comedia de 
La Monja Alférez (III, iii): 

Ser una mujer soldado, 
y una monja alférez, es 
el prodigio mds extrafio 
que en estos tiempos se ha visto. 


El otro caso de posible realidad, aunque posible invencién tam- 
bién, es el de una dofia Francisca, desgraciada y aventurera, con 
quien dice Diego Duque de Estrada (1589-1647) haber tenido 
amores, en sus Comentarios del desengafiado de si mismo. Acom- 
pafidle ella en algunos viajes disfrazada de var6én, y ambos sentaron 
plaza en la compafifa de don Luis de Cérdoba, en Mildin. Dice de su 
dofia Francisca: ‘ Dejése largos los cabellos a la milanesa, y dos 
coletas dentro del jubon que le llegaban a las rodillas; pisaba recio y 
airoso, y traia el sombrero calado de medio lado; la capa cruzada 

*’ Ed. BAE, XXXIX, 410 b. 

6° De 1624 a 1630 anduvo por Espafia vestida de uniforme, despertando 
grandisima curiosidad, asi como en el extranjero. Desde 1625 circulé la Relacion 
verdadera de las grandes hazafias y valerosos hechos en veynte y quatro aios que 


siruio en el reyno de Chile y otras partes al Rey nuestro seftor, en abito de soldado 
. . « » Madrid-Sevilla, 1625. 
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sobre la espada, la mano en ella, y la otra hecha jarra, y todo con 
tanta temeridad y desenfado, que nadie la juzgaba por muger.”’ ®® 
Pero mds adelante agrega que, ‘‘aunque era tenida por hombre, no 
era sin algun resquicio de sospecha.’”’ 7 Sabido es que en esta 
autobiografia, como en la Vida del Capitdn Alonso de Contreras y — 
en la Vida del soldado espafiol Miguel de Castro, van aliados con 
hechos y hombres reales los ficticios. 

Cuando Icaza afirma que “hubo en aquel tiempos mujeres que 
en traje de varén tomaron parte activa en lances mds serios . . . ,” 
sélo cita el caso de la Monja Alférez, que es el tinico conocido, a 
menos que se dé crédito al que refiere Duque de Estrada. Fuera 
de éstos, sédlo he hallado el siguiente testimonio del Padre Juan 
Ferrer, que hablando de la perversa influencia de la representacién 
de comedias (1613), agrega: “ Otro dafio es también el atrevimiento y 
desvergiienza que en nuestros tiempos se ha visto en muchas, y es 
andar algunas mujeres disimuladas en hdbito de hombres por las 
calles y por las casas, con tanto dafio de sus almas y de las ajenas. 
Claro es que en tiempos atrds no habia de esto tanto, con mucho, 
como en nuestros tiempos se ha visto y por nuestros pecados se ve, 
sino que el verse cada dia en las comedias mujeres representar en 
habito de hombre, ha hecho perder el miedo y la vergiienza a cosa en 
que tanta la habfa de tener de buena raz6n.””™ Dudo de la exacti- 
tud de esta afirmacién. Nadie la habfa hecho antes, nadie mids la 
hizo después. De haber tenido algin fundamento, jcémo es posible 
que en esa larga controversia sobre la licitud del teatro que se ex- 
tiende hasta bien entrado el siglo xviii, y en que sus impugnadores 
aguzan la vista y el ingenio para sefialar los males del teatro, no se 
vuelva a hacer mencién de dafio tan importante? 

Concedido o reconocido todo aquello que pudiera inducir o 
favorecer al disfraz varonil, queda subsistente la barrera de la 
naturaleza, infranqueable hasta en el aspecto. Denunciardn a la 
mujer el semblante, el talle, la estatura, las manos, los pies, las 
orejas horadadas, los ademanes y la voz. No cabe mayor nimero 
de denunciantes, ni mds visibles. Verdad es que algunos pueden ser 
disimulados por ciertas mujeres y en ciertos casos, pero no todos por 
todas ellas. Por ejemplo, las mujeres tenfan horadadas las orejas, 
para los aretes, como en nuestros dias; se pensard que bastarfa 
mirarlas a las orejas para conocer su sexo. Y, en efecto, por este 

6° Ed. Memorial histérico espatiol, XII, 223. Cfr. B. Croce, Realta e fantasia 
nelle memorie ai Diego Duque de Estrada, Napoli, 1928. 

70 Tbid., 228. 

1 Cfr. Bibliografia, 253 b. 
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detalle son conocidas algunas de nuestras disfrazadas, como la 
Leocadia de Las dos doncellas. Pero jno cabfa disimularlo? Segu- 
ramente, y en dicha novela se declara el procedimiento: “aueys 
andado descuydada en no cerrar y dissimular essos agujeros con 
alguna cera encarnada.” ” 

Podré una mujer espafiola cubrirse el rostro con careta, las 
manos con guantes, los pies con botas de hombre, las orejas con la 
gorra, y guardar silencio, y aun la denunciardn la manera de andar 
y los ademanes, entre otros pormenores mds o menos salientes. 
{Quién se ha equivocado jamds en Espafia, en los dias de carnaval, 
al ver entrar de tal guisa a una mascarita con traje de hombre? 
Verla y reconocerla mujer, todo es uno. 

El caso de las dos doncellas de Cervantes podra parecer verosimil 
a Icaza. Mas si en vez de poner la atencién en el hecho solo del 
disfraz, hubiera ido analizando pormenores de la novela, de seguro 
su conclusi6n fuera otra. Fijémonos, v. gr., en el siguiente episodio. 
Teodosia, en traje masculino, llega a una posada. A todos admira 
por su gallardia. Apenas se ha retirado a descansar, “‘quando se 
juntaron a consejo el huesped y la huespeda, y el moco que daua la 
cebada, y otros dos vezinos, que acaso allf se hallaron, y todos 
trataron de la grande hermosura y gallarda disposicion del nueuo 
huesped, concluyendo que jamas tal belleza auian visto.” Ha- 
biendo observado todos las circunstancias de su persona con suma 
curiosidad e interés, en particular otra hembra, la huéspeda, dis- 
cuten sobre el recién venido, tantean su edad, hacen conjeturas, 
hablan largamente del alojado, jy nadie tiene el menor recelo de si 
serd mujer! 

Se preguntard quizdis: jpero y el caso de la Monja Alférez? 
“Ella é di statura grande e grossa per donna, che non si pud per 
quella conoscere che non sia huomo: no ha petto, che da giouinetta mi 
disse hauer fatto no sd che di rimedio per farselo seccare e restar 
quasi piano... .” ™ Tenfa “color triguefio, con algunos pocos 
pelillos por bigote.” ™ Afiddase que no le gustaban los hombres, 
sino las mujeres bonitas. Y con todo, “rappresenta in effetto pid 
un Eunucho, che vna donna.... Alla mano solo si pud conoscere 
esser donna, che l’ha pienotta e carnosa, se bene robusta e forte, e la 


72 Ed. cit., 30. 

73 Tbid., 6. 

% Cfr. The Nun Ensign, trans. by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, London, 1908, 
pig. 293, n. 24. 

1 Historia de la Monja Alférez . . . con notas y documentos, por D, Joaquin 
Maria de Ferrer, Paris, 1829, pag. 122. 
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muoue ancora donnescamente alquanto.” Mujeres barbudas y 
de ronca voz he conocido yo, entre las del pueblo, que vestidas de 
hombre podrian pasar tal vez por ‘género epiceno,’ jamds por 
varones, pero siempre de edad madura, y aun pasada, para locurillas 
de amor. 

No, las lindas y seductoras doncellitas no podfan echar las piernas 
a la calle con calzas de color y corretear por las plazas de Madrid 
como por los teatros. Las noticias que tenemos de la época no 
ofrecen base alguna—fuera del dato aislado y extraordinario de la 
Monja Alférez—para sostener que las disfrazadas de varén en la 
comedia tuvieron su prototipo en la vida espafiola. 


IV 


No es raro escuchar en la comedia misma en que aparece la 
disfrazada alusiones a su inverosimilitud, v. gr. en El duelo contra su 
dama, de Bances Candamo. El infiel amante, que se ve perseguido 
por su Margarita en traje de galén flamenco, no puede menos de 
exclamar: 

Quién creer4, divinos cielos 
(si no es que en las penas mfas 
se ponga a fingir novelas 
de artificiosas mentiras), 
quién creeré lo que en mis penas 
hoy la fortuna examina, 
haciendo las verdederas 
mayores que las fingidas?” 


Y no encontrando ejemplo alguno de la vida que citar, recuerda 
el de los libros: 
No ignoro yo que en el mundo 
otra novela esta vista, 
en que una dama también, 
despechada y ofendida, 
en haébito varonil 
a un hombre ofenda y persiga, 
hasta dejar en su rostro 
de la mano cristalina 
las cinco letras de nieve 
vergonzosamente escritas.”* 
% The Nun Ensign, loc. cit. 
7 Ed. BAE, XLIX, 337 a. 
78 Ibid. El autor, que emplea la voz novela con el significado corriente de 
‘ficcién,’ alude a la comedia de Calderén titulada Manos blancas no ofenden, en 


que Lisarda, de hombre, da una bofetada a Federico, el galén a quien persigue 
(III, x). 
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La cuesti6n la plantea, y sonriendo burlonamente la resuelve con 
el ejemplo libresco, Lope de Vega en Mds pueden celos que amor 
(III, xiv): 

— {Viste al Conde? 
—Ya le vi, 
y luego que vié que entraba, 
huy6 por no verme, y tengo 
desde la noche pasada 
un pensamiento tan necio 
y una locura tan clara, 
que si te la digo, creo 
que la das por confirmada 
y que te burlas de mf. 
—j Qué temes con tantas salvas? 
— jHabrdanse en el mundo visto 
mujeres que disfrazadas 
hayan hecho extrafias cosas? 
— jQuién duda que han sido tantas 
que han ocupado los libros 
y de la fama las alas? 
—Este conde don Enrique 
me parece que es Octavia, 
en el habla aquella noche 
y en la cara esta mafiana. 


La magica doncellita del traje varonil fué un recurso convencional 
del arte. Autores y ptblicos la tuvieron por libre creacién de la 
fantasia del poeta. Que era muy del gusto de la audiencia lo indica 
la relativa frecuencia con que aparece en la comedia nueva. Apvtin- 


talo Villegas en un terceto satfrico de sus Erédticas o amatorias 
(Elegia VIIIg:-s3) : 


Guisa como quisieres la marafia 
y transforma en guerreros las doncellas, 
que ti serds el cémico de Espafia. 


Decliralo Antonio Hurtado de Mendoza, en respuesta a una 
sitira de Alarcén contra Lope:”® 


79 Aludiendo a Los donaires de Matico, de Lope, en que la condesa Rosimunda, 
infanta de Leén, se disfraza de villano, hab{ia escrito Alarcén: 
—Bien parece que no ves 
lo que en las comedias hacen 
las infantas de Leén. 
—jCémo? 
—Con tal condicién 
o con tal desdicha nacen, 
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—Un Poeta celebrado 
y en todo el mundo excelente, 
viéndose ordinariamente 
de otro ingenio murmurado 

de que siguiendo a un galdn 
en trage de hombre vestia 
tanta Infanta cada dia, 
le dixo: Sefior Don Juan, 

si vuessarced satisfecho 
de mis Comedias mormura, 
quando con gloria y ventura 
nuevecientas aya hecho 

verd que es cosa de risa 
el arte; y sordo a su nombre, 
las sacaré en trage de hombre, 
y aun otro dia en camisa. 

Dar gusto al Pueblo es lo justo, 
que allf es necio el que imagina 
que nadie busca doctrina, 
sino desenfado y gusto.” 


En El vaquero de Morana, de Lope, tenemos a una mujer, Marina, 
que se disfraza de vaquero y guarda el ganado en ausencia de su 
esposo, pero se apresura a darse a conocer a unos cazadores que la 
toman al pronto por hombre. Aquf el disfraz no tiene objeto 
ninguno: no se trata de disimular, ni es recurso para la intriga, ni 
significa nada en la accién de la comedia; lo mismo que sale de 
vaquero pudo salir de vaquera. {Por qué entonces el disfraz? 
Por gusto de Lope o por darselo al ptiblico, porque como dice en el 
Arte nuevo, “‘suele/el disfraz varonil agradar mucho.” Acaso 
también porque habia de representarla la famosa Jusepa Vaca, que 
tan gallardamente lucia en traje de hombre.* 


que en viendo un hombre, al momento 
le ruegan y mudan traje, 
y sirviéndole de paje 
van con las piernas al viento. 
(Las paredes oyen, III, viii.) 

80 Mds merece quien mds ama, III, iii. 

8! Refiriéndose a Las mocedades de Rolddén, afirma Lope: “comedia que en las 
mias escriui & deuocion del gallardo talle en habito de hombre de la vnica repre- 
sentanta lusepa Vaca, digna desta memoria por lo que ha honrado las comedias 
con la gracia de su accion y la singularidad de su exemplo.” (Dedicatoria a 
D. Francisco Diego de Zayas, Parte Decinveve, y la meior parte de las Comedias de 
Lope de Vega Carpio, Valladolid, 1627, fol. 236.) Para ella compuso igualmente 
Vélez de Guevara, por idéntica razén, La serrana de la Vera, cuya protagonista 
sale disfrazada de bandolero. 
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Gustaba el tipo porque suele ser, ademas, el mds finamente 
dibujado en la comedia. El autor se esmera en su caracterizacién; 
suele ser el personaje de alma mds rica y mejor matizada. Con- 
serva toda la seduccién de su feminidad. Su encanto trasciende 
atin allector moderno. {Puede leerse nada mds delicioso, con mayor 
poder de atraccién y simpatia, que la escena de El vergonzoso en 
palacio en que Serafina, con traje viril, ensaya su papel de enamorado 
celoso y pendenciero? Tipo literario bellisimo en viveza, espirituali- 
dad y donaire. jQuién, leyendo o viendo representar comedias 
como La villana de Vallecas, se acordaré de conceptos doctrinales 
sobre la verosimilitud para condenar aquellos raudales de fantasfa, 
gracia y emocién poética? El espectador de todos los tiempos ha ido 
al teatro a ver trozos de realidad y también a sofiar. Y el poeta le 
da entrelazado la verdad y el ensuefio. Hemos de convenir en que 
la mayoria de aquellas comedias ganan en agudeza y donaire lo que 
pierdan en verosimilitud. Y no fué el ejemplo de la vida, repito, 
sino la gracia del arte, la que puso calzas varoniles a una mujer 
espafiola. 

M. Romera-NAvVARRO 


University of Pennsylvania 




















LA GRAN CONQUISTA DE ULTRAMAR AND ITS 
PROBLEMS 


La gran conquista de Ultramar is one of the most important 
works of mediaeval Spanish literature still to be studied. In spite 
of its importance to Romance scholars only one competent critic, 
Gaston Paris, has ever dealt with it in a scholarly way. (Rom. 
Vols. XVII, XIX, XXII.) That scholar, who used the Spanish 
work as a basis for reconstructing the Provencal Song of Antioch, 
incidentally opened up a large number of leads which have since 
been most surprisingly neglected both by Old French and Old 
Spanish philologists. Gayangos in the Introduccién to his edition 
and Amador de los Rios in his Historia critica add little helpful in- 
formation. The various handbooks of Spanish literature contain 
no new facts. The Romance Department of the University of 
Chicago has undertaken a study of the Gran conquista as one of 
its formal projects. The field is so vast and the problems so many 
and intricate that quick results must not be anticipated. The pur- 


pose of this paper is merely to outline some of the problems to be 
attacked. 





MSS AND THE PROBLEM OF A CRITICAL TEXT. 
which a critical text may be based are as follows: 

1. The Salamanca print of 1503, embracing the whole text. 

2. MS 2454 of the Biblioteca Nacional, comprising roughly pp. 
62-139 of the Gayangos edition (BAE). This MS was published 
in large part and with a fair degree of accuracy by Mazorriaga, 
La leyenda del Cauallero del Cisne, Madrid, 1914. Mazorriaga, 
who was interested solely in the Swan Knight story omits one hun- 
dred folios at the end of the MS, including the Enfances Godefroi 
and some historical material. 

3. MS J-1, Biblioteca Nacional, comprising roughly pp. 438- 
659 of the Gayangos edition. This fourteenth century MS, by far 
the best of our sources, is very accurate and preserves the orthog- 
raphy, lexicography, and the syntax of the original with a high 
degree of fidelity. The language, though old, is certainly more 
modern than that of the reign of Alfonso el Sabio, and will con- 
firm the judgment of those scholars who have already rejected the 
Statement of one scribe who attributes our work to Alfonso. This 
287 
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was the only MS utilized by Gayangos in preparing his edition, 
but no idea of it may be obtained by a reading of his text. 
Gayangos greatly modernizes J-1 and surprisingly archaizes it as 
well, and turns from it frequently and without warning to follow 
the readings of the Print. 

4. The Biblioteca de Palacio MS, corresponding roughly to 
pp. 486-659 of the Gayangos text. This MS is possibly a century 
younger than J-1. Its language represents a considerable degree 
of modernization as compared with that of J-1. This moderniza- 
tion is vastly greater still in the Print. The Palacio MS, then, 
represents an intermediate linguistic stage. It has never been 
utilized by any scholar. Under the monarchy permission to photo- 
graph it was denied us. It is pleasant to note that under the Re. 
public the treasures of the Biblioteca de Palacio are far more ac- 
cessible to scholars. 

Photostats of all these sources have been made through the 
kindness of the MLA’s Rotograph Committee. These photostats 
may now be consulted at the Congressional Library where they 
have been deposited. The University of Chicago has copies of 
them. 

Unfortunately 55 per cent of our text will rest upon the au- 
thority of the sixteenth century print alone. About 19 per cent 
will rest upon the authority of two versions: 1 with either 2 or 3. 
The remaining 26 per cent will be based upon three coinciding 
versions: 1, 3, and 4. 

One of our first tasks will be an effort to establish the exact 
interrelationship of these four versions. At present one can only 
say that the relationship is complex. Whether an exact stemma 
ean be established is questionable. It is evident, however, that 
the Palacio MS and the Print are closely related in their readings, 
but that J—1 is most authoritative. This MS, notwithstanding, has 
its share of errors and omissions and must be corrected from the 
other versions. 

The proper method of constituting a text would seem to be to 
prefer manuscript readings and orthography whenever available 
unless these are clearly wrong. Where the Print serves as our 
sole source it would seem best to preserve the text of that edition 
without attempting to restore the original language. This means 
that our text will record two widely diverse periods of the Span- 
ish language. While this is unfortunate in many respects it will 
be a matter of philological interest to note the changes which the 
language underwent between the early fourteenth century and 
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1503. My colleague, Mr. R. H. Keniston, will undertake the study 
of these linguistic changes as evidenced by a comparison of J-l 
readings with those of the Print. 


Date. Readers of Gayangos’ Introduccién know that no re- 
liance may be placed upon the contradictory statements made by 
the various scribes as to the reign when the compilation or the 
translation of the Gran conquista was undertaken. The argument 
must be based chiefly upon linguistic and paleographic evidence. 
One can only state at present, cautiously and tentatively, that the 
language of J—1, our oldest version, is certainly later than that of 
the reign of Alfonso el Sabio, but not much later, possibly the 
epoch of Sancho el Bravo. 


Sources. The backbone and by far the larger part of La gran 
conquista is a translation of the most popular and only complete 
history of the Crusades known to the Middle Ages, William of 
Tyre’s Historia rerum in partibus transmarinis gestarum, plus 
William’s O. F. continuators, Ernoul, the Treasurer Bernard, and 
the others. Such early historians of the First Crusade as Albert 
of Aix, Foulcher of Chartres, the Anonymous, and the rest no- 
where appear as sources, except indirectly as these were utilized 
by William. Gaston Paris has noted that the Spanish translator 
has not rendered out of the original Latin, but has used that O. F. 
translation of William of Tyre and his continuators to which is 
usually assigned the title: L’Estoire de Eracles Empereur et la 
conqueste de la terre d’Outremer.". Whatever the deficiencies of 
this edition, it gives copious variants and is vastly superior to the 
edition of Paulin Paris.” 

Gaston Paris does not prove his statement, but it is easy to do 
so. The O. F. shows many omissions, scriptural and classic quo- 
tations, ete., which the Spanish never supplies. More striking, 
the Spanish follows the French in certain ludicrous blunders. For 
example, in Bk. I, ch. 31, the Spanish styles one of the figures in 
the First Crusade as Galter Sin Saber. Turning to the corre- 
sponding passage in William’s Latin text we find, Galterus, cog- 
nomento Sans Aveir, William giving the nickname in its O. F. 
form. Corresponding to this the O. F. reads: Gautier Sans Savoir. 

1 Our Spanish text should be compared with the edition of the Zracles in 


Recueil des historiens des croisades: Historiens occidentauz, Vols. I, II, Paris, 
1844, 1859, 


2 Guillawme de Tyr et ses continuateurs, 2 vols., Paris, 1879, 1880. 
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In this same chapter occurs another curious garbling showing how 
error originated in the O. F. and was continued in the Spanish. 
Where William reads: ‘‘Daciae Mediterraneae,’’ the O. F. has 
‘‘Danemarche la meine,’’ and the Spanish ‘‘ Denamarca la Menor.”’ 
Let these two examples serve for the many which might easily be 
multiplied from any portion of the texts compared. Clearly the 
Spanish compiler or adapter did not draw directly from the Latin 
text. 

The first source utilized is William of Tyre; Bk. I, ch. 1 corre- 
sponds to Bk. I, ch. 1 of William. But already in chapters 3, 4, 
5 we note a characteristic blending of material alien to either the 
Latin or O. F. versions of William. When our source study is 
completed numerous recondite mediaeval sources hitherto unsus- 
pected will be pointed out. There are many of these minor sources. 
At the outset the question is raised whether the compiling was 
done in Spain or whether we have to do with a mere translation 
of a French compilation. That of course is one of our major 
problems. The method of blending disparate sources and treat- 
ing historic and epic material as of equal credibility seems far more 
Spanish than French. It is the method of Alfonso’s scriptorium, 
which as we know continued its labors after the death of that mon- 
arch. But on the other hand similar blendings of material may 
have existed in France. Gaston Paris states that in examining 
the MSS of Le Livre de la Terre Sainte he found constant depar- 
tures from and amplifications of William’s text. Do these di- 
vergences correspond with those in the Spanish? The clue must 
be followed. 

Chapter 29 follows William in listing the leaders of the First 
Crusade; but in among the authentic heroes are several fictitious 
or semi-fictitious names: Golfer de las Torres, Ricarte de Cau- 
monte, Juan de Layus, Harpin de Beorges. The compiler, pro- 
posing to use to the full his epic sources, is unwilling that the names 
of epic heroes later to be so prominent in the narrative should here 
pass unmentioned. This chapter is the first to betray the influence 
of both the Provencal and the O. F. Song of Antioch. The same 
influence is again noted in ch. 32, which otherwise follows WT I, 
19 very closely. It will be seen that the sources of each several 
chapter must eventually be worked out in the utmost detail. 
Where at first glance an individual source seems to be closely fol- 
lowed, closer study reveals that a single sentence, a phrase or a 
proper name may derive from a source wholly different. In many 
instances it will require the nicest judgment to determine whether 
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a passage without clear correspondence derives from a better and 
fuller MS than those now extant, or -whether the compiler has 
turned to a different source. 

Copious use of epic material begins early in our text. The 
long cyclic poetic account of the First Crusade was after the time 
of Graindor de Douai divided into five parts or branches: Helias, 
Enfances Godefroi de Bouillon, La Chanson d’Antioche, Li Caitif, 
La Conquete de Jerusalem. Of these the Antioche and the Jeru- 
salem, the most historic in their matter, appear to have been 
written in their first redaction by William the Pilgrim, whose work 
is lost save for a few stray lines.* Graindor de Douai about 1180 
turned Richard’s assonance into rhyme and probably added the 
fantastic episode of Li Caitif, romantic rather than historic in 
matter. Early in the thirteenth century, a trouvére added the 
Helias and Les Enfances, which too have come down to us in the 
form of later remaniements. Rinalt is the name associated with 
the Enfances Godefroi. The fourteenth century rewritings of 
these poems are too late to matter to our study. All five of these 
epics, with slight omissions, are translated into La gran conquitsta.* 

The first long departure from William of Tyre begins in ch. 
40 and ends with ch. 43. This is a translation of Canto I of the 
Graindor de Douai redaction of the O. F. Chanson d’Antioche. 
A far more important departure is represented by chs. 47-139. 
This is the Helias or Swan-Knight legend. As is well known this 
represents a lost O. F. epic. It stands too remote from extant 
O. F. variants of the legend to permit of profitable word for word 
comparison, but merits closer study than has yet been devoted to 
it. Gaston Paris in his review of Todd (Rom. XIX, 314-340) has 
made the best statement regarding the relationship borne by the 
Gran conquista version to other forms of the story. 

Beginning in the middle of Bk. I, ch. 139 and continuing 
through 184 we have the second of the five branches: Enfances 
Godefroi de Bouillon. Comparison of these chapters with Hip- 
peau’s version of the epic reveals much of interest. In places close 
word for word correspondence is noted. But constantly we find 

* Hatem, Les poémes épiques des croisades (Paris, 1932), argues that 
Richard the Pilgrim wrote only the Antioch branche. Others think his Antioch 
embraced a complete history of the first crusade. Hatem fails to notice that 
both Graindor and La gran conquista cite Richard as a source for material 
corresponding to the Jerusalem branche. This attribution may of course be 
erroneous and Hatem right, but the matter requires further study. 


3 These sources were first indicated by Pigeonneau, Le Cycle de la Croisade 
et de la famille de Bouillon, Saint-Cloud, 1877, p. 249. 
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the Spanish supplying important gaps in the French and avoid- 
ing certain confusions found in the Hippeau edition. The consid- 
eration of this epic must be reserved for a later study. Suffice it 
to say that Groeber was probably right when he conjectured that 
Hippeau was following a late version. (Grundriss, II, 1, pp. 578.) 
This interesting epic must soon be reédited, utilizing all the MSS. 
When this task is undertaken La gran conquista will be both in- 
valuable and indispensable as a help toward a proper constitution 
of a truly critical text; for the Spanish translator had before him 
an older and far more reliable version than that published by 
Hippeau.* 

On concluding the Enfances, four chapters (I, 185-8) tell the 
beginnings of the Aicart de Montemerle legend. If we may accept 
Gaston Paris’ reconstruction, these chapters represent the begin- 
ning of the Provencal Antioch. In general it may be said Paris’ 
reconstruction of the lost portion of that work seems convincing. 
Possibly he has overlooked portions that may be ascribed to it. 
Wherever the names of those southern heroes prominent in the Pro- 
vencal epic appear in La gran conquista we may suspect that this 
poem is being utilized as a source. 

The siege and counter-siege of Antioch were the most dramatic 
happenings of the First Crusade. It is at this point of the narra- 
tive that the source seeker’s difficulties multiply. The chief sources 
are William of Tyre, the O. F. Antioch, and the Provencal Anti- 
och; but blended with these are passages from unknown epics im- 
possible to identify. Some of these probably represent the lost 
redaction of Richard the Pilgrim. The compiler turns from one 
source to another with disconcerting nonchalance. Sometimes he 
unites sources in a way difficult to unravel. In his reluctance to 
omit any good story he often gives mutually contradictory accounts 
of the same happening. The result is confusion worse confounded. 
It almost seems as if different translators were at work on the 
several sources and that an editor then pieced the parts together 
without careful reading. But probably that theory will not hold, 
because sometimes the blending takes place within a paragraph, 
even within a sentence. 

Gaston Paris has already shown how in Bk. II, 30, the be- 
leaguering of Antioch is first described according to William of 
Tyre’s account, and next according to the O. F. Antioch. The 
leaders and the position of their camps are very different. And 


4 Hippeau, La Chanson du Chevalier au cygne, Paris, 1874. 
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these contradictions appear side by side without attempt to explain 
or reconcile. 

The episode of the betrayal of Antioch (Bk. II, 73) affords a 
striking instance of our compiler’s method of blending sources. 
The Armenian traitor who delivers the city to Bohemond is called 
Emir Ferus by William of Tyre, Daciens by the O. F. Antioch. 
According to William, he confides the secret of his intentions to an 
unnamed brother, whom, finding unwilling to abet the treason, he 
murders. In the O. F. Antioch no mention is made of the brother, 
but the traitor murders his wife instead. Evidently these are two 
variants of a single tale. The Gran conquista styles the traitor 
Muferos, the name deriving from William. The brother is styled 
Daciano, the Daciens of the French epic. And the traitor murders 
both brother and wife. Thus the Spanish text makes two stories 
out of two variants of a single tale. 

When the Christians leave Antioch to attack the besieging Sara- 
cen army under Cordoban, the latter questions a spy lately with 
the Christians as to the commanders of the various divisions. The 
spy praises the prowess of the several leaders in a way to strike 
terror in the Saracen heart. In the O. F. Antioch this spy is 
named Amidelis; in the Provencal Antioch, Arloin. The Gran 
conquista (Bk. II, 114 and following) first follows the O. F. in giv- 
ing the conversation between Cordoban and Amagdelis and im- 
mediately adds to this the very similar conversation between Cor- 
doban and Arloin, taken from the Provencal. This process is 
repeated with the appearance of each division of the Christian army. 
The double emploi is complete. 

Chapters 208-260 inclusive of Bk. II are a translation of the 
QO. F. epie-romance Li Caitif. There is reason to think that this 
fantastic episode never formed a part of Richard the Pilgrim’s 
canon. It was probably written by Graindor de Douai and ap- 
parently was not reworked until a period later than that we are 
considering. This work still awaits a modern editor, but Hippeau 
has published certain episodes from it in his Chevalier au Cygne.* 
Comparison with the O. S. shows an almost literal correspondence. 

* Professor Bayard Holmes of the University of North Carolina informs 
me that a critical edition of Li Caitif has been offered as a doctor’s disser- 
tation by one of his students, Lucy Wenhold. Mr. Holmes states that this 
dissertation has not been published, nor is it likely to be. Hatem announces 
his intention to prepare a critical text of Li Caitif. Professor Hugh Smith’s 
seminar at the University of Wisconsin is studying the whole cycle of O. F. 


Crusade Epies. Mr. Smith informs me that he possesses photostats of all but 
one of the O. F. manuscripts. 
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Where Li Caitif ends La Conquete de Jerusalem carries on (Bk. 
II, 260), with frequent departures to follow William of Tyre. Not 
the least interesting and important problem is this: Did the Span- 
ish translator have before him the original text of Richard the Pil- 
grim, or did he follow the Graindor de Douai reworking, the only 
early form in which these crusade epics have come down to us, or 
did he draw from both? Probably he drew from both. Certain 
passages in the O. F. Antioch and Jerusalem are so closely followed 
by the Gran conquista that their close word for word correspondence 
indicates that Graindor de Douai was in fact followed. Gaston 
Paris asserts that fuller, older, and more authentic MSS must have 
been followed than those published by Paulin Paris and Hippeau. 

But there are portions of our text which seem to derive from 
Richard’s more primitive version. He is twice mentioned in the 
text as a source. In Bk. II, 252 occurs the statement: ‘‘ pero con- 
tarvos hemos lo que dijo Ricarte el Pelegrino, que se acerto en 
aquella batalla, e despues fue amigo de san [sic] Pedro de Antioca.”’ 
But here the Spanish is closely following Graindor who is himself 
citing his source. Again, Bk. III, 72, the text reads: ‘‘ Cuenta 
Ricart, el pelegrino que escribio esta historia por mandado del 
principe Remonte de Antioca.’’ For this there is no correspond- 
ence in Hippeau’s text. Either this and several adjacent chapters 
derive directly from the lost text of Richard or from a much fuller 
version of Graindor than that edited. All existing MSS of Grain- 
dor must be studied before pronouncing judgment on this point. 
One thing is clear; if scholars are ever to know more concerning 
the work of the elusive and mysterious Richard the Pilgrim, such 
knowledge is most likely to come from a study of La gran conquista. 

As is well known, one very long chapter (Bk. II, 43) contains 
prosifications of Berte aux grans pies and the Maimet. There re- 
main many other baffling chapters, undoubtedly epic in inspiration 
which correspond to nothing preserved in O. F. literature. Some 
of this epic debris may perhaps be assigned to the Provencal 
Antioch, some of it may represent Richard the Pilgrim’s poem, but 
much of this material probably derives from epics hitherto un- 
suspected. 

The last trace of epic material occurs in Bk. III, 78. From 
there on the material is wholly historic. William of Tyre is fol- 
lowed without essential omission until Bk. IV, 118, where Ernoul 
and William’s other contributors are followed. The Recueil edi- 
tion of William’s continuators gives a sufficient number of variants 
to enable one, in many instances, to determine to which of the many 
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O.F. MSS the Spanish version is most closely akin. But the result 
gained in one place fails to hold for the whole text. The MS source 
must be determined for each individual chapter. To determine 
just how La gran conquista fits into the scheme of O. F. MSS will 
be a complex and delicate task. 

Toward the end the O. F. MSS vary to such an extent that a 
system of variants breaks down and the Recueil editor publishes 
side by side several discrepant versions in extenso. And here again 
it would seem that the Gran conquista is not always following one 
source but combining two or more. To illustrate: In Bk. IV, 246 
is a curious account of the death of Count Henri de Champagne, 
King of Jerusalem. According to version A, in the Recueil edi- 
tion, the king after dining well stepped into a window-balcony and 
called out to a servant to bring a basin that he might wash his 
hands. He leans against a railing, which breaks, and the king is 
precipitated to the pavement below and dies almost instantly. A 
faithful dwarf, seeing his master about to fall, clutches his cloth- 
ing, endeavoring to save him, but is himself carried away and 
shares his master’s fate. As a reward for fidelity he is buried at 
his master’s feet. Versions C and G make no mention of the dwarf. 
Instead there is a valet holding a basin. When the king falls, the 
valet, fearing he will be accused of murder, resolves to commit 
suicide. He dives headlong from the baleony, strikes his master, 
who would not have died except for this additional blow, and him- 
self escapes with a broken leg. Now La gran conquista combines 
these two variants, telling the story both of the dwarf and of the 
valet. Are we to conclude that the Spanish translator drew from 
a MS better and more complete than the O. F. MSS known to us, 
or did he have before him two versions, combining the two? The 
latter conjecture seems more likely in view of what we have learned 


concerning his penchant for combining two variants of the same 
tale. 


Prostems. Both the historical and the literary researcher in 
the field of the Crusades is constantly handicapped by the lack of 
good critical texts. One of our most distinguished mediaeval his- 
torians, Mr. James Westfall Thompson, has told me that in his 
opinion the greatest desideratum in the field of mediaeval history 
is a really critical text of the Latin of William of Tyre, something 
Similar to Hagenmeyer’s splendid texts of the Anonymous and 
Foulcher de Chartres. 

Of only secondary importance would be a really critical text 
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of William’s O. F. continuators. Le comte de Mas-Latrie’s edi- 
tion is deficient in many respects, not the least of which is his fail- 
ure to collate and use La gran conquista. William plus his con- 
tinuators was for centuries the sole complete history of the 
Crusades, and the O. F. continuation in spite of its mingling of 
fact and legend still constitutes one of the chief sources for the 
period from the fall of Jerusalem down. And here as so often 
happens historians are basing conclusions on imperfect texts. La 
gran conquista contains at least two chapters undoubtedly belong- 
ing to the last continuator, not found in any O. F. MS utilized by 
Mas-Latrie. To this slight extent La gran conquista is useful as a 
historical source, for this and still more its importance as a means 
of emending the French MSS. 

Old French scholars have strangely neglected the Crusade cycle. 
They should give us critical texts of the Enfances Godefroi, La 
Chanson d’Antioche, Li Caitif (never edited in its entirety), and 
La Conquete de Jerusalem. They should study critically the prosi- 
fications of Berte aux grans pies and the Mainet. They should re- 
construct so far as possible the original redaction of Richard the 
Pilgrim and examine critically the debris of other epics preserved 
by the Spanish text. They should study the various crusade com- 
pilations which existed in France. The Spanish work will be in- 
dispensable to the solving of these various questions, and a critical 
text of none of the works mentioned may be accomplished without 
its aid. 

Most of the source problems connected with La gran conquista 
concern the Old French or general Romance philologist primarily. 
The chief concern of Hispanists must be the preparation of a criti- 
cal text and an examination of the linguistic evidence it affords. 


A TABULAR PRESENTATION OF Sources. The following table is 
purely tentative. Later investigation will reveal other sources still 
unknown, others may never be discovered. One is naturally re- 
luctant to present a tabular presentation such as follows until the 
last effort toward perfection has been made. But enough is al- 
ready known to make such a presentation of correspondences highly 
useful to scholars interested in La gran conquista and its problems. 


Abbreviations used: GC. Gran conquista; WT. William of Tyre; WTC. 
William of Tyre’s continuators; CA. Chanson d’Antioche; PA. Provengal 


Antioch ; H. Helias; E. Enfances Godefroi; C. Li Caitif ; CJ. Conquete de 
Jerusalem. 
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GC, Bk. I, 1; WT, I, 1 2; 1,2. 3; 2, plus story of Cosdroe. Cf. 
Pat. Lat. 172, 1004. 4; Historia de los emperadores de Roma (7). 5; 
WT, I, 2. 6; 3, plus some mediaeval life of Charlemagne, not Eginhart. 
7.4 8:5. 9; 5 10; 65. 113; 6 18; 6 18; 7. 14; 7. 16; 7. 16; 
8. 17;9. 18;9. 19;9,10. 20;10. 21; 10,11. 22;11. 28;12. 24; 
12,13. 25; 13. 26; 13. 27; 14,15. 28; 16. 29; 16, 17, contaminated 
with CA, PA. 30;17. 31; 18. 32; 19, contaminated with CA. 33; 19, 
20. 34; 20, 21, 22. 35; 22. 36; 22. 37; 22, 23. 38; 23. 39; 24. 40; 
25, plus CA, I, pp. 23-28.2. 41; CA, I, 29-40. 42; CA, I, 41-43. 43; 
CA, I, 43-48. 44; WT, I, 26. 45; 27, 28. 46; 29, 30. 47-139; Helias. 
Enfances Godefroi begins in middle of 139. 139; E, I, 1-2. 140; I, 
2-5. 141; I, 5-7. 142; 1, 7-9. 143; I, 9-10. 144; II, 10-12. 1465; II, 
12-13. 146; II, 13; Ill, 21. 147; III, 21-23. 148; ITI, 23-24. 149; 
III, 24-26. 150; IDI, 26-27. 151; ITI, 27-28. 152; VIII, 61-63. 
153; VIII, 64. 154; VIII, 64-65. 155; VIII, 65-66. 156; VIII, 66; 
IX, 69. 157; IX, 69-70. 158; IX, 70-72. 159, IX, 72-76. 160; IX, 
76-77. 161; IX, 77. 162; IX, 77-78. 163; No correspondence. 164; 
No correspondence. 165; X, 79-80. 166; X, 80; XI, 87. 167; XII, 
88-89. 168; XII, 89-90. 169; XII, 90-99. 170; XIV, 99-101. 171; 
XIV, 101-106. 172; XIV, 106; XV, 108. 173; XV, 108-109. 174; XV, 
109-111. 175; XV, 111-114. 176; XV, 114. 177; XV, 114-115. 
178; XV, 115-118. 179; XVI, 118; XVII, 125. 180; XVII, 125-127. 
181; XVII, 127-128. 182; XVII, 128-129. 183; XVII, 129; XVIII, 131. 
184; XVIII, 131-135. 185-188; E, Pa., According to Gaston Paris’ re- 
construction. 189; WT, II, 1. 190; 2. 191; 2. 192; 2. 193; 3. 194; 
3. 195; 4. 196; 4,5. 197; 5. 198; 6, 7. 199; 8, 9. 200; 10. 201; 
10. 202; 11,12. 203; 12. 204; 13, plus a source named Historia de los 
hechos de Cecilia e de Pulla. 205; 13, 14. 206; 15. 207; 15. 208; 15. 
209; 16. 210; 16,17. 211; 18. 212; 19. 213; 20. 214; 20, 21. 215; 
21, plus an unidentified source probably PA. Southern heroes promi- 
nent in this and following chapters. 216; 21, 22, plus PA? 217; 23, 
plus PA? 218; WT, III, 1, plus PA? 219; 2, plus PA? 220; PA? 
221; 2. 222; 3,4, plus PA? 223; 5,6. 224; 7, plus PA? 225; 8. 226; 
9. 227; 10. 228; 11. 229; 11. 230; 12. 231; 12. GC, II, 1-4; Un- 
known epic source. 5; WT, III, 13 plus PA (Gaston Paris). 6; PA. 
7; PA. 8; PA. 9; PA. 10; PA, plus WT, III, 16, plus PA. 11; WT, 
Ill, 17. 12; 17, 18, plus PA? 13; 18, 19, plus PA? 14; 19, plus PA? 
15; 19, 20, plus PA? 16; 20, 21, plus PA? 17; 22, 23, 24, 25, plus PA? 
18; 25. 19; WT, IV, 1, plus unknown epic source. 20; 1, 2. 21; 3, 4, 
5, 6, plus unknown epic source. 22; 7, 8, plus unknown epic source. 23; 


1 References to Recueil edition, Historiens occidentauaz, Vol. I, Paris, 1849. 
2 References to the edition of Paulin Paris, La Chanson d’Antioche, 2 
vols., Paris, 1848. 


8 References to La Chanson du Chevalier au Cygne, Ed. Hippeau, Paris, 
1874, 
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Unknown epic source. 24; Unknown epic source. 25; Unknown epic 
source. 26; Unknown epic source, plus WT, IV, 9. 27; 10. 28; 11. 
29; 12, 13. 30; 13, plus CA, IV, 211-220, plus WT, IV, 12. 31; CA, 
221-225. 32; CA, 225-228. 33; CA, 228, 229, plus WT, IV, 14. 34-35; 
Unknown epic source, probably PA, Southern heroes. 36; CA, IV, 231. 
37; CA, 231-234. 38; WT, IV, 15. 39; 16, plus unknown epic source. 
40; 17, plus unknown epic source. 41-42; Unknown epic source. 43; 
Berte aux grans pies and Mainet. 44-50; Unknown epic source. 51; 
Unknown epic source, plus WT, IV, 21, 24. 52-55; Unknown epic source. 
56; CA, IV, 250-253. 57; Unknown epic source. 58; CA, IV, 253-256, 
plus unknown epic source. 59; CA, 264-268. 60; CA, 269, V, 3-21. 
61-63; Unknown epic source. Vague correspondence to CA, IV, 235- 
240. 64; WT, IV, 23, plus unknown epic source. 65; WT, V, 9. 66; 
CA, V, 28-33. 67; CA, 34-56. 68; CA, 56-57. 69; CA, 64-65. 70- 
72; Fuller and different CA. Probably Richard the Pilgrim. 73; WT; 
V, 11, 12, plus CA, V, 74-135. Important differences pointing to Rich- 
ard the Pilgrim. 74; WT, V, 23. 75; WT, V, 23; VI, 1, plus PA. 76- 
77; Richard’s version of CA probably, plus PA. 78; WT, VI, 3, plus 
Richard’s CA? plus PA. 79; CA, VII, 144-150. 80; WT, VI, 3,4. 81; 
4. 82; 4. 83; 4. 84; 5. 85; 5. 86; 6. 87; 7. 88; CA, Richard the 
Pilgrim? 89; WT, VI, 8. 90; 9. 91; 10. 92; 10. 93; 10, 11. 94; 
12. 95; 13. 96; 13. 97; 14. 98; 15. 99; CA, VII, 172-175, plus PA 
(name Arloin occurs). 100; CA, VII, 172-175. 101; CA, VII, 177-183. 
102; WT, VI, 16. 103; 16. 104; CA, VII, 186-187. 105; CA, 187-191. 
106; CA, VII, 191-192. 107; WT, VI, 16. 108; WT, VI, 17, plus traits 
from CA and PA. 109; CA, VIII, 197-205. 110; WT, VI, 18. 111; 
18. 112; CA, VIII, 206-208. 113; WT, VI, 18. 114; CA, VIII, 208- 
209, plus PA, I, 11. 1-52. 115; CA, VIII, 209-210. 116; CA, VIII, 
210-211, plus PA, III, 79-106. 117; CA, VIII, 211-212, plus PA, II, 
53-78. 118; CA, VIII, 212-213. 119; CA, VIII, 213-214, plus PA, VII, 
153-184. 120; CA, VIII, 214-216. 121; CA, VIII, 216-218. 122; CA, 
VIII, 218-219. 123; CA, VIII, 219. 124; CA, VIII, 220-221. 125; 
CA, VIII, 221-223. 126; CA, VIII, 223-224. 127; CA, VIII, 224-226. 
128; PA, V, 125-135. 129; PA, VIII, 185-197. 130; WT, VI, 19. 131; 
CA, VIII, 226-227. 132; CA, VIII, 227-228. 133; CA, VIII, 228-229. 
134; CA, VIII, 229-232. 135; CA, VIII, 232-233. 136; CA, VIII, 233- 
236. 137; CA, VIII, 236-238. 138; CA, VIII, 238-240. 139; CA, 
VIII, 240-244. 140; CA, VIII, 244-245. 141; CA, No correspondence 
in published text. 142; CA, VIII, 205-207. 143; CA, VIII, 207. 144; 
CA, VIII, 247-249. 145; CA, VIII, 249. 146; CA, VIII, 250. 147; CA, 
VIII, 250-251. 148; CA, VIII, 251-252. 149; CA, VIII, 252-254. 150; 
CA, VIII, 254-257. 151; CA, VIII, 257-259. 152; CA, VIII, 260. 
153; CA, VIII, 261-262. 154; CA, VIII, 262-263. 155; CA, VIII, 264 


4 References are to the edition of Paul Meyer, Archives de l’Orient latin, 
Vol. II, 1884. 
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265. 156-158; PA (see Paris, Rom. XXII, 355-6). 159; CA, VIII, 
264-266. 160; PA, plus CA, VIII, 266-267. 161; CA, VIII, 267-271. 
162; CA, VIII, 271-273. 163, CA, VIII, 273-275. 164; CA, VIII, 275, 
plus WT, VI, 22. 165; WT, VI, 22. 166; CA, VIII, 284-285. 167; 
WT, VI, 23. 168; 23. 169; 23. 170; 23. 171; WT, VII, 1. 172; 1. 
173; 2. 174; 3. 175; 4. 176; 4. 177; 4. 178; 5. 179; 6. 180; 7. 
181; WT, VII, 7. 182; 8 183; 9. 184; 10. 185; 11. 186; 12. 187; 
12. 188;13. 189; 13,14. 190; 15. 191; 16. 192; 16. 193; 17. 194; 
17. 195; 18. 196; 19. 197; 19. 198; 20. 199; 20. 200; 21. 201; 
22. 202; 22. 203-204; Lost epic source. See Rom., XXII, 345-6. 
205; WT, VII, 23, 24. 206; 24. 207; 25. 208-259; Li Caitif. 260; 
Ends li Caitif, and begins CJ, I, 1-2.5 261; CJ, I, 3-9. 262; CJ, I, 
9-11. 263; CJ, I, 11-20. 264; CJ, I, 21-27. 265; CJ, I, 27-30. 

GC, Bk. III, 1; CJ, I, 31; Il, 37-44. 2; WT, VIII,1. 3; 2. 4;3. 5; 
3. 6; 4. 7; 5. 8; CJ, II, 48-49. 9; CJ, II, 49-51. 10; CJ, II, 51-52. 
11; CJ, Il, 52-55. 12; CJ, Il, 57-64. 13; CJ, Il, 65-70. 14; WT, VIII, 
6. 15; 6. 16; 7. 17; 8. 18; 9, plus? Probably PA. 19; 10. 20; 
CJ, Ill, 77-88. 21; CJ, Ill, 89-92. 22; CJ, III, 93-95. 23; CJ, III, 
95-100. 24; CJ, III, 100-102. 25; CJ, III, 102-103. 26; CJ, ITI, 103- 
106. 27; CJ, Ill, 106. 28; CJ, ITI, 106-107. 29; CJ, ILI, 107-109. 
30; CJ, IV, 113-126. 31; CJ, IV, 126-136. 32; CJ, IV, 136-140. 33; 
CJ, IV, 141-145. 34; CJ, IV, 145-146. 35; CJ, IV, 146-153. 36; CJ, 
IV, 154-157. 37; CJ, IV, 157-158. 38; CJ, V, 161-163, plus WT, VIII, 
ll. 39; CJ, V, 163-165. 40; WT, VIII, 12. 41; 13-14. 42; 15, 16, 
plus CJ, V, 166-174. 43; CJ, V, 174, plus WT, VIII, 16, 17, plus 
CJ, V, 174-176, plus WT, VIII, 18. 44; WT, VIII, 18,19. 45; 19, 20. 
46; CJ, V (Represents portion lost to French). 47; CJ, V, 179-180. 
48; PA? (Aicart de Montemerle story). 49; WT, VIII, 21. 50; 22. 
51; 23. 52; 24, plus CJ, V, 181. 53; CJ, V, 181, plus WT, VIII, 24. 
54; WT, IX, 1, 2, 3, plus CJ, V, 183-187. 55; CJ, V, 187-191. 56; CJ, 
V, 191-192. 57; CJ, V, 192. 58; CJ, V, 192-195. 59; CJ, V, 195-197. 
60; CJ, V, 197-199. 61; WT, IX, 3. 62; 4. 63; 4,5. 64; 10. 65; 11, 
12. 66; CJ, VII, 260-262, plus passages not found in published French 
version. 67; CJ, VII, 262, Ditto. 68; CJ, VII, 262-265. 69; CJ, VII, 
265-268. Vague. In this and the following chapters Richard the Pil- 
grim’s lost version is probably being followed. 70; CJ, VII, 269. Vague. 
71; CJ, VII, 241-243. Vague. 72; CJ, VII, 279. Vague. In this 
chapter Ricart el pelegrino is definitely named as source. 73; CJ. No 
correspondence with Graindor. 74; WT, IX, 12. 75; 12, plus Richard 
the Pilgrim? 76; CJ, VIII, 303-349. 77; CJ, Richard the Pilgrim? 
78; CJ, VIII, 349-352, plus WT, IX, 12. 79; 13. 80; 13. 81; 14. 
82; 15. 83; 15. 84; 16. 85; 17. 86; 18. 87; 19. 88; 20. 89; 21. 
90; 22. 91; 23. 92; 5. 98; 6. 94; 9. 95; WT, X,1. 96; 2. 97; 3. 


5 References to Hippeau’s edition of La Conquete de Jerusalem, Paris, 
1868, 
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98; 5. 99; 6. 100; 7. 101; 8 102; 10. 103; 10. 104; 11. 105; 12. 
106; 13. 107; 14. 108; 15,16. 109; 17. 110; 17,18. 111; 19. 112; 
20. 113; 21. 114; 21. 115; 22. 116; 22. 117; 23. 118; 24, 25. 
119; 25. 120; 26. 121; 26. 122; 27. 123; 28. 124; 29. 125; 30, 
126; WT, XI, 1. 127; 1. 128; 2. 129; 2. 180; 3. 181; 4. 

132; 4. 133; 5. 134; 6. 135; 7. 136; 8. 137; 9. 138; 9. 139; 10. 
140; 11. 141; 12. 142; 13. 148; 14. 144; 15. 145; 16. 146; 18. 
147; 19. 148; 20. 149; 21. 150; 22. 151; 23. 152; 23. 153; 24. 
154; 25. 155; 26. 156; 26. 157; 27, 28. 158; 29. 159; 29. 160; 30, 
31. 161; 31. 162; WT, XII, 1. 163; 2. 164; 3. 165; 4. 166; 5. 
167; 6. 168; 6. 169; 7. 170; 8. 171; 9. 172; 9. 173; 10. 174; 11. 
175; 12. 176; 12. 177; 12. 178; 13. 179; 14. 180; 15. 181; 16. 
182; 17. 183; 17. 184; 17. 185; 18. 186; 18. 187; 19. 

188; 20. 189; 21. 190; 22,23. 191; 24. 192; 24. 193; 24, 25. 194; 
WT, XIII, 1. 195; 3. 196; 4,5. 197; 6. 198; 7. 199; 8. 200; 9. 
201; 10. 202; 11. 203; 11. 204; 12. 205; 13,14. 206; 15. 207; 16. 
208; 16. 209; 17,18. 210; 18. 211; 18. 212; 19. 213; 20. 214; 20. 
215; 21. 216; 21. 217; 22. 218; 23. 219; 24. 220; 25. 221; 26. 
292; 27. 228; 27. 224; 27. 225; 28. 226; WT, XIV, 1, 2. 227; 3. 
228; 4. 229; 5. 230; 5. 231; 6. 232; 7. 233; 8. 234; 9. 235; 10. 
236; 11, 12. 237; 15 (The OF translator here omits several of WT’s 
chapters). 238; 16. 239; 16. 240; 17. 241; 18. 242; 18, 19. 

243; 20. 244; 21. 245; 22. 246; 23. 247; 24. 248; 25. 249; 
25. 250; 26. 251; 27. 2562; 28. 253; 29. 254; 30. 255; WT, XV, 1 
256; 1. 257; 2. 258; 3. 259; 4. 260; 4, 5. 261; 6. 262; 7. 263; 
8. 264; 9. 265; 10. 266; 11. 267; 11. 268; 11. 269; 12. 270; 12, 
271; 13, 14. 272; 15, 16. 273; 17. 274; 17. 275; 18. 276; 19, 20. 
277; 21. 278; 21. 279; 22. 280; 23. 281; 24. 282; 25. 283; 26. 
284; 27. 285; WT, XVI, 1, 2. 286; 3. 287; 4,5. 288; 6. 289; 7, 8. 
290; 8. 291; 9. 292; 10, 11. 293; 12. 294; 13, 14. 295; 15. 296; 
16. 297; 16. 298; 17. 299; 18. 300; 19. 301; 19. 302; 20, 21. 

803; 22. 304; 23. 305; 23. 306; 24. 307; 25, 26. 308; 26. 
309; 26. 310; 27. 311; 28. 312; 29. 313; WT, XVII, 1, 2. 314; 
3, 4. 315; 5. 316; 6. $17; 7. 318; 8. 319; 8. 320; 9. 321; 10. 
$22; 10. 323; 10. 324; 11. 325; 12. 326; 13,14. 327; 15. 328; 16. 
$29; 17. 330; 17. 331; 18. 382; 19. 333; 20. 334; 21, 22. 335; 23. 
336; 24. 337; 24. 838; 25. 339; 26. 340; 26. 341; 26, 27. 342; 
28. 343; 29. 344; 30. 345; 30. 346; WT, XVIII, 1. 347; 2. 348; 
3. 349; 4,5, 6. 350; 6. 351; 7. 352; 8. 353; 9. 354; 10. 355; 11. 
356; 12. 357; 12,13. 358; 13. 359; 14. 360; 15. 361; 16. 

362; 16. 363; 17. 364; 18, 19. 365; 19, 20. 366; 21. 367; 22. 
368; 23. 369; 24. 370; 24, 25. 371; 25. 372; 25, 26. 373; 27. 374; 
27, 28. 375; 29. 376; 30. 377; 30. 378; 31. 379; 31. 380; 32. 381; 
33. 382; 33. 383; WT, XIX, 1. 384; 2. 385; 3. 386; 4. 387; 5. 
388; 5. 389; 7. 390; 7. 391; 8. 392; 9. 393; 10. 394; 11. 395; 11. 
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GC, Bk. IV, 1; WT, XIX, 12,13. 2; 14. 3; 15, 16. 4; 17. 5; 18, 
19. 6; 20. 7; 21. 8; 22, 23. 9; 24 10; 25. 11; 26. 12; 27, 28. 
3; @ MM; © 1; SL. Ws Re 17: WT, ZX, 1 383 B&B. 20; 
a2 M3 834 B66 8 Ga Bhs 7. Bs 7. Ba @: 6 
28; 9. 29; 10. 30; 10, 11. 31; 12. 32; 13. 38; 14. 34; 15. 365; 
16. 36; 16. 37; 17. 38; 18. 39; 19. 40; 20. 41; 21. 42; 22. 48; 
22. 44; 23. 45; 24. 46; 24. 47; 25. 48; 26. 49; 26. 50; 26. 51; 
27. 52; 28. 53; 28. 54; 31 (OF and GC omit several chapters). 
55; 32. 56; 33. 57; 33. 58; WT, XXI,1. 59; 2. 60; 3. 61; 3. 62; 
5. 63; 6. 64; 7. 65; 8. 66; 8. 67; 9, 10. 68; 11. 69; 12. 70; 
14. Ti; 16 73; 16. 78; 17, 16 74; 10. TW; DD. Hs SL We 
22. 78; 23. 79; 24. 80; 25. 81; 26. 82; 26. 83; 27. 84; 27. 85; 
28. 86; 29. 87; 30. 88; WT, XXII, 1. 89; 2, 3. 90; 4 91; 4. 
92; 5. 93; 5. 94; 6,7. 95; 8. 96; 8. 97; 9. 98; 10, 11, 12,13. 99; 
14. 100; 15. 101; 16. 102; 17. 108; 18. 104; 19. 105; 20. 106; 
21. 107; 22. 108; 23. 109; 24. 110; 24. 111; 25. 112; 26. 113; 
27. 114; 28. 115; 28. 116; 30. 117; WT, XXIII,1. 118; 1 WT ends 
and the continuators begin. WTC, XXIII, 1, 4, 5. 119; 5. 

120; 5. 121; 6. 122; 7. 123; 8. 124; 10. 125; 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16. 126; 17, 18. 127; 20, 21. 128; 22. 129; 23. 180; 24. 181; 25. 
132; 26. 133; 26, 27, 28. 134; 29. 135; 29. 136, 29. 

137; 29, 30. 138; 31. 139; 32, 33. 140; 34C. 141; 35C. 142; 35, 
36, 37. 143; 40. 144; 41. 145; 41, 42, 43. 146; 44. 147; 45. 148; 
45, 46. 149; 46. 150; 47. 151; 47. 152; 48. 153; 49. 154; 49, 50. 
155; 50. 156; 51. 157; 52, 53. 158; 54. 159; 55, 56. 160; 56, 57. 
161; 58. 162; 59. 163; 59, 60. 164; 61. 165; 62. 166; 63. 167; 
64. 168; 64. 169; No correspondence. 170; 64; WTC, XXIV, 1. 171; 2. 
172; 2. 173; 2. 174; 2,3. 175; 3. 176; 4. 177; 4. 178; 5,6. 179; 
7. 180; 8. 181; 10. 182; 10,11. 183; 11,12. 184; 12. 185; 13, 14. 
186; 14. 187; 15, 16. 188; 16. 189; 17. 190; 18. 191; 18,19. 192, 
19. 193; 20. 194; 21. 195; 22. 196; 23, 24. 197; 24, 25. 

198; 25. 199; WTC, XXV, 1. 200; 2. 201; 3. 202; 5, 6. 203; 
6, 7. 204; 8, 9. 205; 10. 206; 10. 207; 11. 208; 12. 209; 13, 14, 
15. 210; 16,17. 211; 18. 212; 19. 213; 20, 21, 22. 214; 22, 23, 24. 
215; 24, 25. 216; 25, 26. 217; 27. 218; 29. 219; 30. 220; 31. 221; 
WTC, XXVI, 1. 222; 2. 228; 3. 224; 4. 225; 5. 226; 6, 7. 227; 
7. 228; 8, 9. 229; 9. 230; 10, 11. 281; 11. 282; 12. 288; 12, 13. 
234; 13,14. 235; 14. 236; 15, 16,17. 237; 18,19. 238; 19, 20. 239; 20. 
240; 22. 241; 23. 242; 23. 243; 24. 244; 25, 26, 27, 28. 245, WTC, 
XXVII, 1. 246; 2, 3,4. 247; 5. 248; 5. 249; 6, 7. 250; 8 variant. 
251; 9, 10. 252; 10, 11. 253; 12. 254; 13. 255; 13, 14. 

256; 14, 15. 257; 15, 16, 17. 258; 17, 18. 259; 19, 23. 260; 19, 
20. 261; 21,22. 262; 24,25. 263; WTC, XXVIII, 1, 2. 264; 3. 265; 
4. 266; 5, 6, 7. 267; 7, 8. 268; 9,10. 269; 11, 12, 13. 270; 13, 14. 
271; 15, 16. 272; 17. 273; 17, 18. 274; WTC, XXIX, 1. 275; 2. 
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276; 3. 277; 4. 278; 5. 279; 5. 280; 6, 7, 8, 9. 281; 10, 11. 282; 
11, 12. 283; 13. 284; 14. 285; 15. 286; 16, 17. 287; 18. 288; 19; 
XXX, 1. 289; 1,2,3. 290; 4,5. 291; 6,7. 292; 8. 293; 9,10. 294; 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 295; 16,17; XXXI,1, 2. 296; 3,4. 297; 5. 298; 
6. 299; 7. 300; 8. 301; 8, 9. 302; 9. 303; 9, 10. 304; 10, 11, 12. 
305; 13. 306; 14, 15; XXXII, 1. 307; 1. 308; 2. 309; 3. 310; 4. 

$11; 5. 312; 6. 3138; 6. 314; 6, 7, 8. 315; 9. 316; 10, 11 
$17; 12, 13. 318; 13. 319; 14. 320; 14. 321; 15. 322; 15, 16. 
323-331; All these correspond to the C variant of Bk. XXXII. 
332; 16. 333; 17,18. 334; 18. 335; 19. 336; 19. 337; 19. 338; 20. 
339; 20. 340; 20. 341; 20. 342; 20. 343; 21. 344; 22. 345; 23, 
24. 346; 25. 347; 25. 348; WTC, XXXII, 1. 349; 1C. 350; 1€. 
351; 1. 352; 1. 353; 2. 354; 3. 355; 3. 356; 4. 357; 4,5, 6. 358; 
6, 7. 359; 7, 8. 360; 8C. 361; 8C. 362; 8C. 363; 8C. 364; 8C, 8. 
365; 8. 366; 8C. 367; 8, 9. 368; 10. 369; 11. 370; 12. 371; 13. 
372; 14,15. 373; 16. 374; 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 375; 22, 23, 24, 25. 376; 
25, 26. 377; 27. 378; 27, 28. 379; 28, 29. 380; 30. 

381; 31. 382; 31, 32. 383; 33, 34, 35, 36. 384; 38. 385; 39. 386; 
40. 387; 40,41. 388; 41,42. 389; 43. 390; No correspondence. 391; 
44. 392; 45, 46. 3938; 46. 394; 46, 47, 48, 49. 395; 49. 396; 50. 
397; 51. 398; 52, 53. 399; No correspondence. 400; 53, 54. 401; 54, 
58. 402; 55. 403; 56, 57. 404; 57. 405; 59. 406; 59. 407; 60, 61. 
408; 62. 409; WTC, XXXIV, 1. 410; 1. 411; 1. 412; 1. 413; 1 
414;1,2. 415;2. 416; 2. 417;2,3 9? 418; ? 419; 3. 420; 3. 421; 
3,4. 422; 4. 423; 4,5, 7, 95. 424; 6,9. 425; 9. 426; 10. 427; 11, 
12,13. 428; 13. 429; 14. 
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WINDOWS ON THE SPANISH STAGE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


HE great dramatic triumphs of Lope de Vega were achieved on 
the rough boards of two early Madrid theaters: the Corrales de 
la Cruz and del Principe, built in 1579 and 1582 respectively. 
Partly on the basis of information contained in Lope’s plays and 
those of his contemporaries, a general reconstruction of the stage in 
these two theaters has been accomplished.! Although indistinct in 
many respects, this reconstruction shows with remarkable clarity 
the representation of the window which formed so important a part 
in the stage settings of the seventeenth century. 

Across the back of the stage an elevated passageway extended 
from one side to the other. Whether it was a low wall or a gallery 
is not entirely clear.2 But it was placed at second floor height, thus 
appreciably raised from the stage floor, and was provided with a 
curtain whenever the action of the play so required. This passage- 
way—gallery or wall—was known as lo alto del teatro or the corredor 
and served many different purposes: to represent variously a wall, 
battlements, a tower or a mountain. It was most frequently used, 
however, to represent a window or balcony, and as such appeared in 
hundreds of comedias de capa y espada and any others where love 
intrigue played an important part in the action. 

The purpose of the present study is to show that the gallery 
window was a more general and older device of stage decoration 
than has hitherto been indicated. It appeared in other corrales 
contemporary with the Cruz and the Principe and was probably in 
general use in the public theaters of Spain several years before Lope 
de Vega. Furthermore, the elevated window was even older than 

1 See especially Hugo A. Rennert, The Staging of Lope de Vega’s Comedies in 
RHi, 1906, XV, 453-485, and the same author’s The Spanish Stage in the time of 
Lope de Vega, New York, 1909. No fundamental change in the reconstruction 
has since been found necessary, although more details, particularly of later 
seventeenth century developments, have been disclosed. See Joaquin Mufioz 
Morillejo, Escenografia espafiola, Madrid, 1923; J. B. Trend, Escenografia madri- 
leita en el siglo XVII, in RevBAM, 1926, III, 269-281; A. Valbuena Prat, La 
escenografia de una comedia de Calderén, in AEAA, 1930, VI, 1-16. 

* A gallery, according to Rennert (Spanish Stage, p. 85); a low wall, according 
to Milton A. Buchanan (At a Spanish Theater in the Seventeenth Century, in The 
University Monthly, Toronto, 1908, VIII, 208. 
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the corrales, indeed almost as old as the Spanish secular drama 
itself. It formed a part of the stage decoration for dramatists as 
early as Encina and Torres Naharro and persisted steadily in various 
kinds of performances until the establishment of the permanent 
theaters. 

The evidence for this continuous preparation for the setting of 
the corrales lies almost entirely in the available dramatic texts of 
the period. By careful visualization of these texts as if they were 
being performed, the essential minimum characteristics of the stage 
required by each can be deduced.* By this method some light can 
be thrown upon the obscure problem of staging in sixteenth century 
Spain, and also a closer relationship than has hitherto been sug- 
gested may be indicated between the mise en scéne of Lope de Vega 
and that of his predecessors. 


Of the numerous corrales earlier than or contemporary with the 
Cruz and the Principe very little information has come down to us. 
We have been left entirely ignorant of the characteristics of the 
stage in the thirteen to seventeen public playhouses which had 
sprung up during the decade prior to the opening of the Cruz.‘ 


*A more extensive exposition of this method and of the validity of such 
evidence for the sixteenth century in Spain will appear in our The Multiple Stage 
in Spain during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries to be published shortly. 

‘There were four, and possibly five or six, corrales in Seville between 1575 
and 1579 (José Sdnchez-Arjona, Noticias referentes 4 los anales del teatro en Sevilla 
desde Lope de Rueda hasta fines del siglo XVII, Sevilla, 1898, pp. 52-53), one in 
Toledo from the year 1576 (Julio Milego, El teatro en Toledo durante los siglos XVI 
y XVII, Valencia, 1909, p. 75), one in Zaragoza from 1569 (Mufioz Morillejo, 
Escenografia espafiola, p. 63), two and possibly three in Valladolid in 1575 (N. 
Alonso Cortés, El teatro en Valladolid, Madrid, 1923, pp. 17-24), at least one in 
Valencia, the “hostal del Gamell’”’ — in 1577 (Henri Mérimée, Spectacles et 
comédiens a Valencia (1580-1630), Toulouse and Paris, 1913, p. 19) and four or 
five in Madrid earlier than the Cruz (Rennert, Spanish Stage, pp. 26ff.). The 
claims that there were public theaters in Malaga (Narciso Diaz de Escovar, 
El teatro en Malaga, MAlaga, 1896, pp. 14-16) and Valencia (Jovellanos in BABE, 
XLVI, p. 489 a) early in the century must continue discredited for lack of evi- 
dence, as must also the recent inference that Valladolid had a corral in 1565 
because Lope de Rueda played there in that year (Mufioz Morillejo, Escenografia 
espafiola, p. 65). 

The existence of a public theater in Seville as early as 1547, suggested by 
Sdnchez-Arjona (Anales, pp. 14-15), on the basis of the dialogued prologue to the 
Comedia de Sepilveda of that year, must also be rejected. The text (Revista 
Espafiola de Literatura, Historia y Arte, 1901, I, p. 80 b) indicates that the per- 

formance took place at night and that the capacity audience was seated. These 
facts suggest an indoor performance with artificial lighting. Whereas in the 
corrales performances were given during the day and many of the spectators were 
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Some features of the stages in three of these early corrales may be 
ascertained, however, by the method of visualization. From the 
plays of Juan de la Cueva and Cristébal de Virués it becomes evident 
that the window was represented on the stages of two theaters in 
Seville and one in Valencia in very much the same fashion as it was 
in the Cruz and the Principe. Some structure similar to the gallery 
or low wall was indispensable for a performance of their plays. 

The final scene of Cueva’s Infantes de Lara® takes place in the 
street in front of Dofia Llambra’s house in Barbadillo. Mudarra’s 
men are ordered to set fire to the house, and Dojia Llambra cries out: 


La llama esquiva llega ya al altura 
De mi infelice casa (p. 149) 


A little later in the same speech she exclaims: 


Y esta sola ventana es mi reparo 
Salta por ella, huye el fuego avaro (p. 150) 


But Mudarra, standing below, interrupts: 


iQue intentas, di? que no podras, malvada, 
Por essa via del morir librarte; 

Si saltas, as de dar sobre mi espada; 

Si te quedas alla, as de abrasarte. (p. 150) 


From this situation it is evident that the stage of the huerta de 
Dofia Elvira, where this, as well as most of Cueva’s plays, was 
performed,* must have contained a gallery or some kind of elevated 
structure. No matter how unrealistically the supposed window 
may have appeared, it must necessarily have been raised con- 
siderably from the stage. Otherwise the references in the dialogue 
to the ventana as an altura, and to jumping as a means of escape 
would have seemed ludicrous. The audience could scarcely have 
overlooked the incongruity. Indeed, if the Huerta de Dofia Elvira 
had not been provided with adequate means to represent the elevated 
window, Cueva would doubtless have avoided inconsistencies by a 
different arrangement of his final scene. 
obliged to stand (Rennert, Spanish Stage, pp. 111-118). We are therefore led to 
infer that the theater for Septlveda’s Comedia was a private house. This is 
further substantiated by references to “los que moran en ella” and to the large 


popular attendance as the reason “que no dejen entrar a sus amigos ni a los que 
ellos propios desean que entren.” 
* Tragedia de los Siete Infantes de Lara, in Comedias y Tragedias de Juan de la 
Cueva, publicadas por la Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espafioles, Madrid, 1917, I, 100-150. 
* A paragraph at the end of the argumento which prefaces each play provides 
this information. Eleven of Cueva’s fourteen plays were presented in the 
Huerta de Dota Elvira, two in the Atarazanas and one in the Corral de D. Juan. 
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An elevated window is similarly required by the text of the 
Infamador,’ performed in the same theater in 1581, two years later 
than the Jnfantes. And the same scenic requirement may be in- 
ferred from the text of Romero de Cepeda’s Comedia Salvage,* 
in which also appears the stage direction, ‘‘Habla Tisbe de una 
ventana” (p. 289 a). Although the playhouse for this performance 
is not known, it may well have been one of the Seville theaters, 
since the play was published in that city in 1582, soon after the 
establishment and popularization of the corrales.® 

The elevation at the rear of the stage which represented the 
window doubtless served also as a wall, as it had in the Madrid 
theaters. In the Jnfantes when Mudarra enters the stage just out- 
side the walled city of Salas and commands his Moorish captain 


Viara, llama aese muro (p. 139) 


there can be little doubt that he is referring once again to the 
gallery. A wall is definitely required by the text for four other 
Cueva plays, three of them '® staged also in the Huerta de Dota 
Elvira. The fourth, the Comedia de la Libertad de Roma por Mucio 
Cevola, was presented in the Atarazanas in 1581." In the first act 
of this play Captain Espurgio Largio, patrolling the Roman wall, 


hails Brutus and the banished King Tarquin: 


jA de abaxo! jQuien habla junto al muro? (p. 369) 
Tarquin replies: 

jA de arriba! jQuien es quien lo pregunta? (p. 369) 
The captain threatens them and Brutus retorts: 


jHablas como encerrado, que a tenerte 
Aqui, pagaras vn blason tan loco 
Quitandote la vida entre estos bragos! (p. 370) 


7 Clasicos castellanos, Madrid, 1924, p. 138. 

8 Eugenio de Ochoa, Tesoro del teatro espafiol, I, Paris, 1838, pp. 286-299. 

* Menéndez y Pelayo declared that the Comedia Salvage “es perfectamente 
representable, y puede darse por seguro que fué representada” (Origenes de la 
novela, III, cclxviii). In the first act, Rosio remarks that Gabrina lives “En 
una calleja junto del atarazana” (p. 288 b), which may possibly refer to the Seville 
playhouse called the Atarazanas. 

10 Comedia de la Muerte del Rey don Sancho, y Reto de Camora, por Don Diego 
Ordofiez, in Comedias y Tragedias, I, 16, 20, 25, 26, 29 (argumento and personas de la 
segunda jornada), 32, 33, 46-47, 52; Comedia del saco de Roma y muerte de Borbén y 
coronacién de nuestro invicto Emperador Carlos Quinto, ibid., I, 69, 70; Comedia del 
Principe Tirano, ibid., I1, 189, 192, 193, 194. 

u Tbid., Il, 357-415. 
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Boasting and threats of this kind are carried on by both parties 
for some time, further impressing the reader with the fact that in 
performance a substantial wall must have provided adequate pro- 
tection to both Brutus and his interlocutor. Without the wall, 
blows would have been inevitable. In the third act their quarrel 
is continued, the captain has a ladder thrown over the wall, descends 
to the ground, wakes Brutus, kills him in a duel, and climbs again 
to the top of the wall (pp. 400-403). 

The same sort of evidence may be found in the plays of the 
Valencian Virués, presented between the years 1580 and 1585. 
Whether they were performed in the Hostal del Gamell or in some 
other theater unknown to us is uncertain. In any case the stage 
for their performance had a gallery in the background that ade- 
quately represented a window and a wall. In the Atila furioso™ a 
stage direction indicates that the queen is “‘en la ventana” (p. 107 a). 
A few lines later Atila, who has been spying upon his wife from below, 
says to his companion Flaminia: 


Ya me parece que veo 
No sé a quién en el baleén (p. 107 a) 


In another of his five plays, the Tragedia de La Gran Semiramis,‘ 


Virués has a band of warriors scale the walls of a besieged city. 
A soldier Zelabo calls to a companion: 


Tigris, traé bolando aqui una escala (p. 28 a) 
Tigris presently replies: 

Ya la escala i el Animo estan prestos (p. 28 a) 
and Zelabo commands: 


Pues arrimala luego al fuerte muro, 
i con vuestra licencia yo el primero 
subo porella... (p. 28 a) 


As their own words show, Tigris, Gién, Teleucro and Zopiro, ex- 
horted by Captain Menén himself, follow Zelabo up the ladder to 
the top of the wall. Then as the scene ends Zelabo shouts from 
above: 


Mueran, mueran; vitoria, Asiria, Nifio. (p. 28 6) 


The textual evidence of these plays shows that at least two of 
the corrales in Seville and one Valencian theater contained stages 


2 Tragedia de Atila Furioso, ed. Eduardo Julid Martinez, Poetas dramdticos 
valencianos, Madrid, 1929, I, 92-117. 
18 Ibid., I, 25-27. 
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equipped to represent an elevated window or a wall in the back- 
ground. Whether these stages were constructed with a low wall ora 
gallery, exactly in the same way as were the two Madrid stages, is 
uncertain. The significant feature of their evident similarity, 
however, lies in the fact that they were all trying to provide the 
same sort of stage setting. 

That public playhouses in different parts of Spain utilized simi- 
lar, if not identical, means to represent a window or a wall should not 
seem strange. The four early English theaters, represented by 
DeWitt’s sketch of the Swan and by the Rozana, Messalina and 
so-called Red Bull prints, present an analogous case. Although 
the details of stage setting are quite different, these pictures show 
that the window was represented in very much the same general 
way in all four,“ indeed in a way very like the Spanish method— 
like Madrid’s Cruz and Principe, and, we may now add, like the 
Valencian theater and the Huerta de Dofia Elvira and the Atarazanas 
in Seville. 

But the stage setting of the corrales did not spring into existence 
suddenly and unheralded. Even if there were no direct evidence of 
the long preparation and development of the stage before the public 
theaters were built, the sudden appearance of the corredor would be 
open to question. For the hand of an original architectural genius 
is nowhere evident in the corrales. And it is inconceivable that the 
gallery window could be entirely the result of fortuitous circum- 
stances, since it appeared so nearly identical in three different, 
widely separated cities at approximately the same time. Further- 
more such a situation would be utterly without analogy in the 
development of the stage. 

In Italy the change from the multiple stage of the sacre rap- 
presentazionit to the elaborate unified perspective stages of Serlio 
can be traced in private palace performances, where the rediscovery 
of Plautus and Terence and subsequently of Vitruvius was first 
manifest." In France the compression of many maisons to the 

4 See William J. Lawrence, The Physical Conditions of the Elizabethan Public 
Playhouse, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927, opp. pp. 8, 10, 96 for 
reproductions of three of these pictures. Joseph Quincy Adams declares there is 
no pictorial representation of the Red Bull Theater (Shakespearean Playhouses, 
Boston, New York, Chicago [1917], p. 296). For the fourth picture, possibly 
of the Cockpit, see the frontispiece to Kirkman’s The Wits in Lawrence's The 
Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1912, opp. p. 18, 
and for a discussion of the scholarly error in confusing this with the Red Bull 
Theater, see ibid., p. 32, n. 2. 

4% See Eduard Flechsig, Die Dekoration der modernen Biihne in Italien von der 
Anfdangen bis zum Schluss des XVI. Jahrhunderts, Erster Teil, Dresden, 1894. 
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few used by Hardy was the direct result of bringing the multiple 
stage indoors, into the Hétel de Bourgogne; and the subsequent 
reduction to simplicity was owing, of course, to classical ideas of 
unity." In England also, although the genealogy is not so clear, 
scholars have not hesitated to find the paternity of the public stages 
in the private stages of the earlier sixteenth century."’ 

But Spain does not lack direct evidence of early uses of a scenic 
window prior to its appearance in the corrales. The available 
dramatic texts show that a development of the stage had been 
taking place for over half a century, a development similar to that 
which occurred in England, at least in regard to the ancestry of the 
window. From the Egloga de Placida y Vitoriano of Juan del Encina 
to the performances of Cueva and Virués there is a long line of 
plays that require an elevated window as a fundamental feature of 
their stage setting. 

One of the earliest is the Comedia Himenea of Torres Naharro.'® 
During the first four acts the action takes place in the street before 
the house of Himeneo’s sweetheart Febea. In Jornada II Himeneo 
speaks to his beloved ‘‘a la gelosfa’”’ (p. 31). In the next act and 
apparently at the same place Himeneo’s servant Boreas holds a 
conversation with Febea’s maid Doresta. A fellow servant Eliso 
who accompanies Boreas suddenly exclaims to his friend: 


Hablemos 4 tu Doresta 

Que 4 la ventana paresce. 
Bor. Ya la veo, 

Y es cumplido mi deseo. 
Euiso. Pues anda, véla 4 hablar. 


Ve callando, 
Que ya nos esta mirando. 
Bor.  Doresta, sefiora mfa.... (pp. 44-45) 


Later in the same act the attentions of the ruffian Turpedio are 
rejected by Doresta. Angered at the rebuff, Turpedio cries: 


Pues si aleanzarte pudiera, 
Por eso que agora dices 
Te cortara las narices ... (p. 50) 

6 See Eugéne Rigal, Le thédtre francais avant la période classique, Paris, 1901, 
pp. 228-307. 

’ Lawrence, Physical Conditions, pp. 25, 28, ete.; and The Elizabethan 
Playhouse, pp. 5-6; E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Oxford, 1923, III, 
47, 103-104. 

8 Propaladia de Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, 11, Madrid, 1900 (Libros de 
Antaftio, X), pp. 5-71. 
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We know now that the girl was at a safe distance from her violent 
suitor. Her window must have appeared sufficiently raised from 
the ground to make an attack by Turpedio seem impossible. Be- 
sides the elevation of the window, Doresta may have been protected 
also by something resembling the wall of a house, into which the 
casement of the window was set. The window may also have been 
supplied with the blinds or curtains referred to above in Jornada II. 

Curiously enough, the significant evidence in Turpedio’s speech 
that distance or a barrier or both protected Doresta is almost exactly 
paralleled in another of Torres Naharro’s plays, the Comedia Aqui- 
lana and in Encina’s Pldcida y Vitoriano. In the Aquilana Dileta 
tells her suitor Faceto: 


Siempre me puedes hablar 
Mientra hobiera tierra en medio.” 


And in the Encina play the rejected Vitoriano cries out to the cruel 
and heartless Flugencia: 


Cudnto estorba una pared! * 


Plays of the Torres Naharro school are frequently more explicit 
than are the texts of the master, including more precise information 
in the dialogue and occasionally stage directions. In the Comedia 
Tidea of Francisco de las Natas,” a passage in the fourth act during 
Tideo’s courtship of Faustina runs as follows: 


TIDEO. Mi sentir, 
es, procure descendir 
vuestra merced agora, (1958-1960) 
and again: 


Tipeo. Descienda muy acuciado, 
y que nadie no lo vea. 
Favs. Yo desciendo. 
Tipeo. Pues yo quedo atendiendo, 
a este canton fixado ... (1971-1975) 
Aqui baxa y dize Tideo: 
O mi gloria! (1978) 


Perhaps the clearest example in the plays of the Torres Naharro 


19 Propaladia, II, 279. See also pp. 272, 275, 278 for other evidence of the 
window in this play. 

20 Teatro completo de Juan del Encina, Madrid, 1893, p. 286. See also pp. 278, 
280-281, 284, 285. 

*1 In [Urban Cronan], Teatro espaiiol del siglo XVI,1, 1913, pp.1-80. Inaddi- 
tion to the scene given here, see also lines 1420-1421, 1579-1588, 1781-1782, 1830. 
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school is that found in Jaime de Giiete’s Comedia Tesorina.2 A 
great deal is left to the action of the players, and frequently the 
reader does not know exactly what is happening on the stage at a 
given moment. Only later when information is casually or acci- 
dentally imparted is he able to complete an earlier scene. In 
Jornada I Citeria, leaning from the window and beating the dust 
from a cloak, lets her stick fall to the ground and comes down to get 
it. But when she exclaims: 


Ay, que se me fue ala calle! (372) 


the reader does not know whether it is the cloak (345, etc.), a piece 
of cheese (362), or something else that has fallen. The vara is 
not mentioned at all until twenty lines later (392), when Citeria is 
obliged to explain to her mistress Lucina why she had gone down to 
the street. Lucina’s appearance on the stage has taken place 
upstairs in the sala (380). When she looks through the window and 
sees Citeria below, she asks her: 


que hazes baxo, tragitada? (387) 


The explanation is not entirely satisfactory, and poor Citeria is 
obliged to take a beating with the very stick she had dropped 
(456 ff.). 

This window may perhaps have had a balcony. In Jornada 
II Lucina is dressing and tells Citeria to close the window (777), 
but the latter, seeing Tesorino below in the street, advises Lucina 
to go out and talk with him, saying: 


Mientras ay tierra entre medio, 
Nada se te debe dar. 
Sal ya agora... (794-796). 


In the love scene which follows, the dialogue alludes to the height of 
the window: 


TresorRIno. Mas merece tu valor, 
pues te hizo Dios tan alta! 
CITERIA. Que Merlin! 
LUCINA. Dizeslo, sefior, a fin 
porques alta la ventana? (804-808) 


And in the fourth act further light is shed upon the construction 
of the setting when Pinedo climbs up and sits down on top of a wall 
adjacent to Citeria’s house (1637-1648). Citeria returns to the 


22 Tbid., pp. 81-170. The evidence of the passages quoted may be supple- 
mented by the following lines: 503, 507, 531, 541, 551, 913 ff., 1637-1643, 1647. 
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window and does not see Pinedo as she had expected. Supposing 
he has gone away, she complains: 


ge, que diablo, ya se fue. 
Pinepo. No, hermana, que aqui me estoy. 
Crreria. No te veo, por mi fe; 
Ya te veo, a Dios te doy. 
Pero di, 
a que fin subiste ay? (1650-1655) 


Pinepo. Por estar cerca de ti, 
y porque nadi nos sienta. (1657-1658) 


Quien se estuuiesse contigo 

sentado enessa ventana! (1667-1668) 
After Citeria is called in from the window, Pinedo expresses some 
timidity about jumping down from the wall (1690-1693) but finally 
does so when his master Tesorino arrives, the latter exclaiming: 


Que salto es esse que has dado. (1706) 


Thus it appears that the window in this play, in addition to being 
some distance above the stage floor and perhaps equipped with a 
balcony, was near an outside patio or garden wall. Probably this 
wall was merely a continuation at the back of the stage of the gallery 
or low wall which served as the second floor of Lucina’s house and 
from which she and Citeria came to the window. In any case it 
seems to have anticipated at least as early as 1532 ** the form finally 
established in the corrales. 

Even in the Comedia Himenea the servants may possibly be 
referring to the same sort of structure for window and wall. When 
Boreas thinks he sees someone at the corner (cantén), Eliso assures 
him that it was “la sombra del muro” (p. 21).2* In the second 
half of the century the anonymous Auto de la destruicion de Jerusalen 
also contained stage setting for a wall, upon which Pilate remained 
safe from the attacking army.* The blind man in Sebastidn de 

23 The date of the earliest known edition is placed between 1528 and 1532 
(Juan M. Sanchez, Bibliografia aragonesa del siglh XVI, Madrid, 1913, I, 204). 

** Purely verbal suggestions may indicate imaginary or “spoken” scenery 
and do not normally constitute proof of stage setting. But these words in the 
Himenea, taken in connection with the window already established, and in con- 


sideration of the resemblance of this play to the Tesorina, may assume more than 
ordinary significance. 


25 Léo Rouanet, Coleccién de autos, farsas, y coloquios del siglo XVI, Madrid 
and Barcelona, 1901, I, 502-524, lines 395-435. 
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Horozco’s dramatization of Lazaro’s experiences with his first master 
bumped into an esquina * which may have been part of a similar 
wall in the background of the stage. Other stage elevations prob- 
ably analogous to the wall were used in Lucas Ferndndez’s Auto o 
farsa del nascimiento, Timoneda’s Filomena, and the anonymous 
Farsa del sacramento de las coronas. In the first Juan declines to 
jump from the high place where he is stationed, but instead descends 
in some way off stage.2”__ In the Filomena, when a page calls to some 
newly arrived visitors: ‘‘ Ya desciendo,” he is probably on the city 
wall.2* Two different stage levels were employed in the auto 
sacramental, for, although with scant success (250, 261), Vicio tries 
to climb up to join Penitencia (144-149, 156—167).?° 

In the Comedia Prédiga,*® Luis de Miranda’s skilful adaptation 
of Celestina material to a biblical theme, further uses and character- 
istics of the window on the sixteenth century stage appear. A 
window seems to have formed part of a tower in the home of 
Prédigo’s father Cadén. For from this height in the last act Caddin 
sees his son approaching and orders a servant to descend and hasten 
to meet him (p. 117). The jail also had a high window which con- 
cealed part of Prédigo’s body, for when Felisero asks his master, 
“?Tiene grillos?,’”’ Prédigo replies, “‘En los pies” (p. 62). From 
this it is plain that his feet could not be seen by Felisero or the 
spectators. Prédigo was doubtless standing on a trestle behind 
some barrier which represented the wall of the jail. He must have 
been stationed in such a way as to show only the upper part of his 
body through the window opening. 

The elevated position and the strong rigid construction of the 
window is made conspicuously clear when Prédigo enters his 
sweetheart Alcanda’s house by means of a ladder which his servants 
Cervero and Lizdn have leaned against the wall. 


Prép. Aquesta ventana cierto 
Debe ser la de la sala, 
Aquf me poned la escala 
Con mucho tiento y concierto. 
Cata, que el garfio v4 tuerto. 
6 Representacién de la historia evangélica del capitulo nono de Sanct Joan, in 


Cancionero de Sebastian de Horozco, pub. by the Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Andaluces, 
Sevilla, 1874, p. 158 b. 


7 Farsas y églogas al modo y estilo pastoril y castellano, Madrid, 1867, pp. 190- 
194. 

8 Obras completas, I, Valencia, 1911, p. 228. 

*® Rouanet, Coleccién, III, 381-393. 


© Pub. by José Maria de Alava for the Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Andaluces, 
Sevilla, 1868. 
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Con esa ronca me ayuda, 
Hora queda bien sin duda, 
Que la ventana se ha abierto. 


Pues mira que tengais bien, 
Y al abajar, mis hermanos. 
Sube, que con ambas manos 
Ternemos sefior, bien. 
Tal te aprovecha signar 
Que signado y aun firmado, 
Tiene Dios por tu pecado 
La caida que has de dar. 
Atc. Acd& te vengo ayudar, 
Entra, sefior, sin recelo. 
Prép. jOh mi vida y mi consuelo! 
Crerv. {No sientes el retozar? (pp. 99-100) 


Now, while Prédigo is visiting his beloved, a long conversation takes 
place between the two servants. This is finally interrupted by the 
reappearance of Prédigo at the window. 


Lizan. Que vesle dé vuelve ya. 

Prép. jAh, mozos, estais ah{? 

Crrv. Pues, jd6, sefior, sino aquf? 

Prév. jVeis alguien? 

LIzaNn. Nadie vemos. 

Prép. Tené pues. 

CrErv. Muy bien tenemos, 
Hora es ella. 

Prop. jAy de mf! 

Crrv. Coje de presto la escala. (p. 101) 


According to previous arrangement the servants have overturned 
the ladder as their master was descending from the window to the 
street below. They then proceed to rob him while he is temporarily 
unconscious from the fall. 

In the Comedia de Sepilveda * about sixty stage directions * 


* The text was published by D. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori in the short-lived 
Revista espafiola de literatura, historia y arte, Madrid, 1901, I, 79 ff. 

*? This high number is unparalleled in sixteenth century texts and may be 
explained by the fact that the Comedia has come down to modern times only in 
manuscript form. So too have the autos of the famous collection published by 
Rouanet; and these short plays contain also a comparatively high relative fre- 
quency of stage directions. Most sixteenth century plays on the contrary have 
been recovered from rare early editions, which were prepared for a reading public 
and contain few or no stage directions. The Rouanet pieces and Sepitilveda’s 
Comedia, never prepared for publication as literature in their own time, have 
survived in the practicable form in which they were used by actors, without the 
deletion of marginal and interlinear directions that might mar the poetic or 
literary beauty of the dialogue. 
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reinforce the evidence of the dialogue in reconstructing its staging. 
Most of this number merely give information on the players’ 
entrances and exits. Several, however, refer to a manner of action 
which involves the use of stage scenery, and three of these give 
specific evidence of the window: 


1) (Pérase Lépez 4 la ventana.) (p. 178 a) 
2) (Violante dentro, cabe la ventana.) (p. 357 b) 
3) (Natera 4la ventana.) (p. 357 b) 


These directions are not descriptive and give no indication of the 
position of the window. But the dialogue fully reveals its elevated 
position. One passage will serve as an example. In the second 
act Natera enters, hears singing and exclaims: 


j Vdlame Dios! {quien canta arriba a la 
ventana? ... 
(Pdérase Lépez 4 la ventana.) 
L6épEz. {Quién esté ahf? Sefiores. Ya voy 4 
abrir, sefior. 
NatTera. jLépez? j4 Lépez? 
L6pPEz. iQue manda V. md.? 


He asks who is singing and then excitedly exclaims: 
jSus, sus, sus!; baja presto 4 abrir (p. 178 a)* 


Indeed, the dialogue of the last act adds further descriptive detail 
when Osorio refers to “‘las toallas que veo 4 la ventana” (p. 357 b), 
doubtless hung at the window as prearranged with Lépez in Act 
III (p. 249 b). 

In addition to the plays discussed or mentioned above, several 
others may be named which certainly employed a similar kind of 
elevated window for their performance: the anonymous Auto de 
Clarindo * and Aucto de los desposorios de Joseph,* Juan de Timo- 
neda’s Amphitrion * and Aurelia,*” Alonso de la Vega’s Comedia de la 


** Cf. also Acto III when Pérez appears at the window (Sale: 312 a stage 
direction) and then calls out, “espere v. md., por su vida, que bajo” (p. 312 b). 


* Reprinted by Bonilla in RHi, 1912, XX VII, 455 ff. Cf. Jornada I: lines 
395, 426-428, 430-431, 442, 448, 459-462, 470-474; J. II: 45-51, 56-58, 66-68, 
72-73, 91-95. 

* Rouanet, Coleccién, I, 331-357, lines 148-149, 204, 235, 251-252, 263, 330, 
385. 

* Obras completas, pp. 30, 38-39. 

* Ibid., pp. 327-328, 331, 338. 
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Duquesa de la Rosa,** and the anonymous Entremés de un viejo que es 
casado con una mujer moza.** 

Other performances for which a second floor window was prob- 
ably used would include those of Bartolomé Palau’s Farsa Sala- 
mantina,*® Giiete’s Comedia Vidriana“ and Uzeda de Septilveda’s 
Comedia Grassandora,* of the Torres Naharro school; the biblical 
Tragedia Josephina by Micael de Carvajal;** and Timoneda’s 
Rosalina.“ Indeed a scenic window would not have been super- 
fluous for the four Italianate comedies of Lope de Rueda“ and 
others of Timoneda, like the Menemnos and the Cornelia,“ although, 
it is true, the imagination of actors and audience may in these cases 
have supplied what was wanting in the stage setting.*’ 

The influence of the Italian theater on the Spanish is difficult to 
estimate. The general cultural influence of Italy was enormous, 
and the material and practical relationships between the two coun- 
tries were very close. The earliest plays in our present study—the 
Encina and Torres Naharro pieces—were probably first performed 
privately in Italian houses.** Spain was visited by troupes of 

38 Tres Comedias de Alonso de la Vega, Dresden, 1905 (Gesellschaft fir 
romanische Literatur, 6), pp. 98-105. 

%* Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Coleccién de entremeses, loas, bailes, jdcaras y 
mojigangas, 1 (NBAE, 17), Madrid, 1911, pp. 63 b, 64 a, 64 b, 65 a. 

4° BHi, 1900, II, 242-304, lines 1006, 1094, 1207-1208, 1951-1952. 

“| Cronan, Teatro espafiol del siglo XVI, pp. 171-265, lines 673-675, 823-829, 
1153, 1257-1260, 1835. 

“ Reprinted by H. C. Heaton in RHi, 1928, LX XII, pp. 5-75, lines 1206- 
1207, 1213-1217. 

43 Ed. by J. E. Gillet, Elliott Monographs, 28, Princeton and Paris, 1932. 
Cf. line 1158 and p. lii. 

“ Obras completas, pp. 466-467. 

“ Obras, Madrid, 1908, I: Comedia Eufemia, pp. 77-78; Comedia Armelina, 
pp. 116, 123; Comedia de los Engafiados, pp. 180-181; Comedia Medora, pp. 247, 
251. 

“ Obras completas, p. 86 and p. 138. 

‘47 In Portugal Gil Vicente used the window in interior scenes (Farga chamada 
“ Auto da India” in Obras de Gil Vicente, pub. by Mendes dos Remedios, II, 
Coimbra, 1912, pp. 260, 261, 262, 263, 266) as well as in street scenes (Quem tem 
farelos, ibid., pp. 243, 244). Other possible uses of a scenic window in Vicente’s 
plays are the following: Far¢ga chamada “ Auto da Lusitania,” ibid., p. 378; Floresta 
de enganos, ibid., pp. 96, 107; Comedia de Rubena, ibid., pp. 47, 48. Cf. Oscar de 
Pratt, Gil Vicente, notas e comentérios, Lisboa, 1931, p. 43. 

«8 Torres Naharro’s Tinellaria and Trofea were both performed in Rome, the 
latter in 1514 (J. E. Gillet, Torres Naharro and the Spanish Drama of the Sixteenth 
Century, in Homenaje a Bonilla y San Martin, I1, 438-439); and an Encina play, 
either the Placida y Vitoriano itself or the Representacién del Amor (Alessandro 
D’Ancona, Origini del teatro italiano, Torino, 1891, II, 81-82; Carolina Michaélis 
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Italian actors as early as 1538 when Mutio and his company took 
part in the Corpus celebrations of that year in Seville.** By 1575 
the Italian Ganassa was an important and popular figure throughout 
the peninsula °° and was remembered in the same breath with Lope 
de Rueda. 

But none of these contacts seems to have influenced Spanish 
staging very much after the initial impulse.” From the rediscovery 
of Vitruvius in 1515, Italian stage windows and balconies were 
represented architecturally and in relief. The Serlio theories and 
practices of perspective stage settings continued this method and 
usually placed two or more houses down stage, facing each other 
across a street which receded to the painted perspective scenery in 
the background. There is no evidence of such a form of staging in 
the early corrales nor in any theater, private or public, indoor or 
outdoor, which preceded them. The details of appearance and 
construction of the sixteenth century window in Spain are not known, 
but there are no grounds whatever for inferring any more elaborate 
an arrangement than ultimately appeared in the corrales. In 
Italy painters and architects collaborated with the dramatists in 
preparing for the performance of a play. But, except occasionally 
for the Corpus autos, such a synthesis of the arts had not yet reached 
Spain. 

The simple stage of the corrales is explained largely by the simple 
stages, occasionally public but probably more often private, of the 
preceding years in the sixteenth century. The early plays made 
de Vasconcellos, Nétulas . . . a respeito de Juan del Enzina in RFE, 1918, V, 
361-363; J. P. W. Crawford, Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega, Philadelphia, 
1922, pp. 34-35; Gillet, loc. cit., p. 447) was presented there on Twelfth Night 
1513 at the house of Cardinal Arborea. There is no direct or definite evidence 
that performances of the Himenea, the Aquilana or even the Placida y Vitoriano 
took place. But the fact that other plays of both authors were performed and 
that these three were easily representable obliges us to admit the possibility of their 


performance. If each was presented in a private household before a small audi- 
ence, the presence of any documentary notice of the event would be more sur- 
prising than its absence. 

** S4nchez-Arjona, Anales, p. 47, n. 1. 

5° Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, Las bacantes o del origen del teatro, Madrid, 
1921, pp. 131-132; Alonso Cortés, El teatro en Valladolid, pp. 33-36. 

5t In 1609 at the age of sixty Antonio Pérez writes of having laughed at “algun 
paso extraordinario de aquellos de Lope de Rueda, 6 de Ganasa” (Epistolario 
espanol, I, in BAE, XIII, p. 548 b). 

52 Although many sources and models for Spanish plays have been discovered 
in Italian books—novelle as well as plays, it does not necessarily follow that the 


Italian method of staging was imitated by the Spanish dramatist or even known 
to him. 
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progressively ample preparation for the gallery window which often 
represented a wall or something else as necessity dictated. Thirteen 
plays definitely used the window in performance, and six to a dozen 
others may also have done so. In addition to the Tesorina and 
possibly the Himenea, five plays required a stage with some kind of 
structural elevation for a wall. And, except for an occasional 
religious piece, these are plays of love intrigue. 

In all the sixteenth century plays the window was apparently of 
the same general type: (1) It was sufficiently elevated from the stage 
floor to seem to be a part of the second story of a house, not easily 
accessible to the actors in the street or stage floor and sometimes at a 
considerable height. (2) A wall, gallery, trestle or flooring of some 
kind, probably concealed, was necessary to support the players, for 
frequently two or more of them were stationed behind the barrier 
and appeared for some time at the window. (3) The window was 
strongly built, at least at times when a ladder was placed against it 
and a man climbed through the casement, or when a woman leaned 
out to clean a dusty cloak. Sometimes it may have had a projecting 
balcony, and it is possible, although by no means certain, that cur- 
tains or blinds may be indicated by the references to opening and 
closing the window. 

With such free and abundant use of this type of window, it was 
inevitable, when public corrales began to house dramatic per- 
formances, that their stages should possess the kind of window with 
which people were already familiar. The stages of the Cruz and 
the Principe followed the same course. They were not “sports” 
in the morphology of the stage but individual representations of a 
well evolved type, with a somewhat vague but not untraceable 
genealogy. Many factors contributing to the dramatic craftsman- 
ship of Lope de Vega have already been found in the sixteenth 
century drama.** To these may now be added an important feature 
of his stage setting—the gallery window. 

Witiiam H. SHOEMAKER 
Princeton University 


58 Such as the three act division of Virués and even earlier in Avendaiio’s 
Comedia Florisea (1551) and the anonymous Auto de Clarindo (15357); the use of 
romance verse by Cueva; and the adoption of historical themes by Cueva and by 
Palau in his Santa Orosia; forerunners of the gracioso in the pastor, simple and bobo 
throughout the century; and anticipations of the comedia de capa y espada as 
early as 1517 in the Comeaia Himenea of Torres Naharro. 
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N his recent study entitled Virtudes vencen sefiales and La vida es 
suetio Professor Schevill suggests that Calder6n was acquainted 
with the play by Vélez de Guevara and states that it may “‘ without 
straining of facts, be associated with the inception of his famous 
drama.””! In the course of his discussion he also says: ‘‘The 
material amassed by the learned of modern times has completely 
drowned Calderén’s possible acquaintance with the simple anecdote, 
such as has been preserved, for example, by Rojas in his Viaje 
Entretenido.”’? Rojas relates the same anecdote elsewhere, and as 
it is couched in dramatic form it might well have been a more direct 
source of inspiration for Calder6én. The present paper, however, is 
concerned only indirectly with the episode of the awakened sleeper. 
Agustin de Rojas is the author of at least one play, El natural 
desdichado. It has never been published in full and the autograph 
manuscript is preserved in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid (Ms. 
R-104).* Whether this is the only comedia in three acts which he 
wrote is not known. The lines in the Viaje entretenido: 


Estrenamos hoy jueves, finalmente, 
una comedia mia .. .4 


may possibly refer to the Natural desdichado; if they do, we have 
some idea of when the play was first performed, though since such 
a conjecture is so vague it hardly merits our consideration. When 
in 1901 Paz y Melia published extracts of this play by Rojas, he said: 
“Es la tinica conocida del autor del Viaje entretenido, y si bien como 
obra artistica no aleanza mérito extraordinario, tampoco merece el 
olvido en que ha estado. La recomiendan principalmente dos 
circunstancias: una, ciertos hechos del protagonista, muy probable- 
mente recuerdos de aventuras reales de la novelesca vida del autor, 

1 Hispanic Review, 1933, I, 191. 

2 Ibidem. 

*The quotations from Rojas’ play in this paper are taken from El natural 
desdichado by Agustin de Rojas Villandrando, edited, from an Autograph in the 
Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid, with an introduction and notes, by James White 


Crowell. A dissertation presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Cornell 
University, 1929. (Ms.) 


‘ Reproduccién de la primera edicién completa de 1604, Madrid, 1901, vol. II, 
p. 178. 
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y otra el contener un episodio exactamente igual en el fondo al que 
constituye el de la Vida es suefio de Calder6n.”* The latter 
reference is to the awakened sleeper story which occupies about two 
hundred lines of the play. 

When Farinelli discusses this episode of El natural desdichado he 
says: “Qui l’episodio é di troppo; infastidisce; non ha il minimo 
addentellato, nessun rapporto con l’azione che si svolge. Che mai 
vorra significare il sogno demente? Perché scomodare |’imperatore 
Vespasiano e indurlo a ripetere l’esperienza del duca di Borgogna?”’ ® 
And in a note he adds: ‘‘L’amico mio A. Paz y Melia . . . troppo 
lestamente dichiara |’episodio ‘exactamente igual en el fondo al que 
constituye el de la Vida es suefio de Calderén.’” ? 

Félix G. Olmedo, in his study of the sources of La vida es suefio, 
discusses this same episode in Rojas’ play and criticises the author 
for his inability to maintain any sort of unity and concludes that 
Rojas has demonstrated that he could not compose a comedia 
properly. He feels that Rojas should have developed separately 
the awakened sleeper theme, as Shakespere did, and given Spain a 
delightful entremés. His criticism ends with the following flourish: 
“Pero, como digo, Rojas no conocié el tesoro que tenia entre manos. 
j Cudn lejos estaba él de pensar que aquello que a él le parecia un 
pedazo de vidrio era un finfsimo diamante, que tallado habilmente 
por Calder6én resplandeceria como una estrella en la frente de Es- 
pafia!’’* Elsewhere he makes a comparison between the Mogrollo 
of Rojas and the Sigismundo of Calderén, ending with the words: 
“‘;Cémo se convirtié Mogrollo en Segismundo, el durmiente cémico 
en dramdtico? Por evolucién, no de la fabula, sino del pensamiento 
de la fabula.”’ ® 

Neither Paz y Melia, Farinelli nor Olmedo has seen any further 
relationship or similarity between the two plays. Perhaps there 
is none. The purpose of this paper, however, is to suggest another 
resemblance between them and offer a reason for the incorporation 
in El natural desdichado of the Roman emperor theme, with which 
is linked the story of the awakened sleeper. The Vitellius-Vespasian 
material has apparently no direct, necessary bearing on the plot 
suggested by the title of the play, which is concerned with the mis- 
fortunes of one Rosardo. The Roman emperor theme may be 

5 Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 1901, V, 44. 

6 La vita 2 un sogno, Torino, 1916, vol. I, p. 184. 

7 Tbid., 292. 

8 Las fuentes de “ La vida es suefio,” Madrid, 1928, pp. 127-128. 

® Tbid., 130. 
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outlined in a few words. The Roman people hail Vitellius as their 
new emperor who, they believe, will bring them better times. The 
people, disillusioned, finally rise against him. Vespasian is ac- 
claimed and Vitellius is put to death. Vespasian’s rule is a felicitous 
one. The only contacts between the emperors and the so-called 
main plot, in which figure the love affairs of Rosardo, Arsindo and 
Julia, occur at the end of act I when Vitellius, on entering Rome, 
sees Julia at her window and exclaims: 


Con ella quiero dormir; 
di, {quién es? (vs. 1031-1032) 


and at the end of act III where Vespasian acts as judge in a trial 
for murder and reveals his generous nature by pardoning the accused 
Rosardo and Julia, giving Rosardo a public office and the hand of 
Julia in marriage. Mogrollo, the principal in the awakened sleeper 
scene, is Rosardo’s servant, but the episode is in no wise connected 
with Rosardo and his associates, and anyone else could have served 
equally well instead of Mogrollo. 

No one can be blamed for criticizing the play with its unusual 
code of honor which figures in the main plot, its blending of Roman 
and contemporary times and customs, its lack of unity and seeming 
lack of purpose. As has been said the title of the play refers to 
Rosardo, who is involved in the love episodes, and bears no relation 
whatsoever to the emperors of Rome. Paz y Melia states that the 
main action is obscured and interrupted by all this imperial Roman 
apparatus and says in part: “‘Ademds de que para la libertad del 
segundo [i.e. Rosardo], perd6én de los amantes y sentencia de 
matrimonio, con cualquier alcalde Ronquillo, en nombre del Rey, 
bastaba, sin tener que acudir a los Césares.” !° 

Now if the Roman emperor theme is unnecessary to the main 
plot development, it would not appear illogical to assume that it 
possessed some reason for existence even in a work composed as 
poorly as El natural desdichado apparently is. And such an assump- 
tion seems even better founded when the amount of space in the 
play devoted to this theme is taken into consideration. Anexamina- 
tion of the play reveals the fact that not until 736 verses have been 
devoted to the emperor theme do any of the characters with which 
the main action is concerned enter upon the scene. And by actual 
count more than half of the 3506 verses of the comedia are not 
concerned at all with the affairs of Rosardo, and the characters 


10 Op. cit., p. 726. 
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involved in them do not appear; excepting Mogrollo, Rosardo’s 
servant, when he figures in the awakened sleeper episode. Even 
if we are not unmindful of the unevenness and lack of unity in Rojas’ 
dramatic effort, with so much of the play devoted to what appears 
to be extraneous matter, might it not be possible that the author did 
have a reason for concerning himself with these Roman emperors? 
I feel that he did. My own reaction after studying the play was a 
feeling that Rojas glimpsed vaguely the whole idea involved in 
Calderén’s La vida es suefio, and that the awakened sleeper story as 
introduced in act III was only one part of the motif which is devel- 
oped more fully with the aid of the Roman emperors. It may be 
stated with confidence that Rojas was impressed with the story of 
the awakened sleeper, for after it is recounted by Ramfrez in the 
Viaje entretenido the character Solano remarks: “‘De lo mds que 
he gustado de todo lo que habéis dicho, es del cuento del borracho, 
que verdaderamente es muy bueno para considerado y mejor para 
tomar del ejemplo.” 

In considering the play from the point of view of the minor, 
i.e. emperor plot, and attempting to give its existence a rational 
explanation, it is here suggested that the introduction of the two 
emperors, whose contrasting natures stand out in bold relief, repre- 
sents the first groping attempt to dramatize the idea which Calderén 
developed so ingeniously. What the Barlaam and Josaphat story 
is to La vida es suefio, the Vitellius and Vespasian theme is to the 
Natural desdichado. The two Roman emperors are Sigismundo. 
The limitations under which Rojas was working are obvious, but a 
serious consideration of the emperor plot imparts the idea that it 
exists solely as an actual, living example of ‘‘lo que es el mundo,” 
and when in act III Vespasian has Mogrollo treated as if he were 
emperor we find the “‘episodio ejemplar”’ which serves as a fitting 
climax to the emperor sequence Vitellius-Vespasian. 

The following outline of the emperor sequence may serve to 
attest the foregoing suggestion. The soldiers have rebelled against 
Otho and acclaim Vitellius. As certain evil omens manifest them- 
selves, Vitellius reassures the Roman people and recounts the omens 
which were present before his birth, at the time of his birth and in 
his early childhood, all of which forecast that he was to become a 
ruler. On the march to Rome Vitellius reveals a sympathetic nature 
outwardly, but in asides he shows his real, vicious character. After 
he has been officially proclaimed emperor the bestial, wicked nature 
of the man comes strongly to the fore. He continues his base 


1 Op. cit., vol. I, p. 285. 
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practices until Vespasian has entered Rome when, his soldiers have- 
ing abandoned him, he appears ‘‘muy picaro,” is seized by the 
opposition and is dragged off to be killed. Vespasian reveals his 
noble nature from the start. He senses the uncertainty of life. 
Dramatically and with philosophic seriousness he seeks to reveal 
to his subjects what life (el mundo) really is, using the gracioso 
Mogrollo as his instrument in the awakened sleeper scenes. The 
play ends as he is acclaimed by all present, after having passed 
judgment generously on the protagonist. 

The following remarks and quotations are intended to verify the 
foregoing statements and illustrate them in greater detail. 

After the appearance of omens, in which fire and blood figure, 
the new emperor Vitellius is carried on the stage in the arms of his 
admirers; the scene which follows is prefaced with the words: “al 
punto que le sacan, empiece a abrasarse, a un lado del tablado, o 
encima dél, alguna cosa con muchas estopas, pez o resina, de forma 
que salgan grandes llamaradas de fuego como que se abrasa una 
casa.” (After v. 144.) Florindo informs Vitellius that his (Vitel- 
lius’) house is on fire, and relates several evil omens which have 
recently occurred, all of which point to a portentous warning. 
Vitellius reassures him. The march to Rome is halted while the 
soldiers play at gambling games and musicians sing of Nero and the 


burning of Rome. The aside spoken by Vitellius after the singing 
of the first stanza is: 


jQué valor, qué justicia, qué grandeza! 
jQue a solo un hombre todo el mundo tema! (vs. 493-494) 


After another stanza of the song Vitellius’ aside is: 


Ya se acaba el rigor entre las fieras, 
y entre los hombres la crueldad empieza. (vs. 514-515) 


At this point he hands out trinkets and money to certain soldiers 
who have been unfortunate in their gambling ventures in order that 
they may continue their games. The musicians sing: 


jTriste, Nero, de ti! jQuién te aconseja 
que vivas mal y mueras con afrenta? (vs. 569-570) 


and Vitellius in animation remarks: 


jPor los dioses, que es justo que viviera, 
y de aquéste su vida fuera eterna! (vs. 571-572) 


As the procession arrives in Rome Vitellius is sad, he says, over the 
suicide of Otho. This may be genuine sadness, but note his words: 
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yo no vengo a ser cruel, 

sino piadoso y leal. 

jDe mi ponzofiosa rabia (aparte) 

he de ver quien se defiende! (vs. 994-997) 


The procession continues: “‘en medio del tablado se abran unas 
puertas y parezca un arco triunfal; y en lo alto dél, a los lados, 
Rémulo y Remo con cetros y coronas, de romanos; en medio mas 
bajo, un mundo, y encima dél puesto el pie Pompeyo; y sentado en 
una silla, y encima de Pompeyo en pie, Julio César, con la espada 
desnuda, triunfando dél y del mundo; Nerén a un lado con una 
ciudad de hoja de lata pintada, echando fuego; Marco Antonio a 
otro, atravesado con una espada; y mds bajo, y en medio, que seré 
principio y fin, de arriba Ot6én con un cuchillo en la mano, ddndose 
con él.” (After v. 1003.) This tableau is explained to the emperor 
who again shows pleasure over the burning of Rome, but ends by 
saying that all this has made him sad, though in his next breath after 
catching sight of the lady Julia at her window he says: “Con ella 
quiero dormir.” 

In act II Vitellius has impossible laws promulgated, and when 
Formino, the consul, objects he orders him put to death. Because 
his officers are slow to act he cries out: 


iQué hacéis? Con él acaba; 

a las fieras le llevad, 

que le despedacen luego; 

echadle vivo en un fuego. (vs. 1359-1362) 


When they hesitate to put his commands into effect he threatens 
to have them all put to death. More evil portents reveal them- 
selves to the emperor but he continues his savage cruelties by render- 
ing unjust and inhuman sentences on his subjects. His fatalistic 
attitude is apparent in a sonnet which he declaims, beginning: 


iQuién se atreve a fiar de la fortuna, 
aunque en el mismo cielo esté encumbrado? (vs. 2017-2018) 


and ending: 


O jqué vida se escapa de la muerte? 
Si todo esto es asf, gqué me atormento? (vs. 2029-2030) 


A final vision foretells his death and he is carried off by the soldiers 
of Vespasian to be killed. 

In act III Vespasian begins his rule by promulgating just and 
good laws to replace the evil ones of his predecessor. He aims to 
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rule for the common good, but is not unmindful of the uncertainty 
of life. He seems to feel that it behooves him to do right, for he 
does not know when the end may come. 


Yo os premiaré como veréis, si vivo (v. 2127) 


he says. While making the rounds of the city one night Vespasian 
philosophizes to his companions: 


j Mundo, de tu mal gobierno 
al hombre que en tf conffa, 
le das breve el alegria, 
pero el pesar siempre eterno! 
iVeis esta luna vosotros? 
CapitAn 2°. Sefior, sf. 


EMPERADOR. Pena importuna, 
pues el mundo es cual la luna 
que va siempre tras nosotros. (vs. 2480-2487) 


At this point the episode of the awakened sleeper begins. At 
intervals during this interrupted episode he liberates all prisoners, 
and when Fabricio, the consul, wishes him to assume greater powers 
he replies: 

Rehuso la vanidad; 

tiempo habraé. (vs. 2736-2737) 


When he has by experiment shown that the world is all a dream 
he admonishes his companions with the words: 


y en esto que visto habéis 
todos ejemplo tomad. (vs. 3021-3022) 


All of the emperor’s acts are of the praiseworthy type, and he re- 
mains loyal, noble and generous to the end. 

Thus we have the sequence of the two emperors; the first, living 
for power and self, endowed with an evil nature that manifests itself 
both in word and deed; the second, living according to the formula 
that we must conduct ourselves nobly at all times, for life is indefin- 
ite, and what is the world, a reality or a dream? Vitellius is 
Sigismundo before he has been purged of his baser nature; Vespasian 
is the purified Sigismundo. 

The set-up lacks originality, but it does bear some resemblance 
to that employed by Vélez de Guevara and Calder6én. Notice the 
development of the idea in the three plays: A wicked emperor is 
replaced by a good and just emperor who states, and by means of 
experiment proves, that the world is a dream; a superman, the eldest 
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son of a king but not intended for the kingship, becomes a capable, 
powerful and virtuous monarch; a kind of natural savage, imprisoned 
like a wild beast, becomes an acceptable ruler. 

Obviously no attempt has been made in the play by Rojas to 
bring out the many qualities which are developed by Calderén in 
his protagonist, and no claim is here made for such a development. 
The interest lies in the possibility that Rojas conceived vaguely a 
noble idea and executed it as a secondary plot in his comedia £] 
natural desdichado. 

GrorceE Irvine Dae 


Cornell University 





ENCINA’S EGLOGA DE FILENO, ZAMBARDO Y CARDONIO 
AND ANTONIO TEBALDEO’S SECOND ECLOGUE 


HAVE only recently read the introduction by my friend Don 

Emilio Cotarelo to the facsimile edition of the plays of Juan del 
Encina in which he differs from me with respect to the dates as- 
signed to two plays of Encina and one by Lucas Fernandez,’ and 
he questions the proof of an article of mine? in which I had at- 
tempted to show that the source of Encina’s Egloga de Fileno y 
Zambardo was Antonio Tebaldeo’s second eclogue. I am sorry 
that in the joy of a ‘‘disecovery’’ I did not devote more time and 
space to explaining more fully Senor Cotarelo’s position in the 
matter. 

The latter, quoting his article on Juan del Encina * published in 
1894 and also in 1901, says: 


En la Farsa o cuasicomedia del soldado, obra de Lucas Fernandez, 
autor coetaneo y rival de Encina, se dice, hablando de la fuerza del amor: 


Sotpapo. Tira saetas de huego 
sin sosiego: 
siempre hiere a traicién. 
PascuaL. Desde aqui al diablo do 
a rapaz de tan ruin mafia: 
éste cuido en la montana 
ogano a un pastor hirié. 


La alusién al Triunfo del Amor de Encina es clara, como se com- 
prueba, ademas, en otra cita que hace el mismo, por el nombre de Pelayo, 


su protagonista. El otro pasaje copiado por mi unas lineas mds abajo, 
decia : 


También me fiembras Pelayo, 
aquel que el Amor hirié, 
que en aquel suelo quedé 
tendido con gran desmayo. 
1Cancionero de Juan del Encina. Primera edicién 1496. Publicado en 
facsimile por la Real Academia Espafiola. Madrid, 1928. 
2 The Source of Juan del Encina’s ‘‘Egloga de Fileno y Zambardo,’’ in 
Revue Hispanique, 1916, XX XVIII, 218-31. 
8 E. Cotarelo y Mori, Juan del Encina y los ortgenes del teatro espajiol, 
in the volume entitled Estudios literarios de Espafia, Madrid, 1901, pp. 170- 
172, and Cancionero de Juan del Encina, pp. 24-26. 
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These references prove, in the opinion of Sefior Cotarelo, that 
Fernandez alluded to Encina’s Triunfo or Representacién del Amor 
played before Prince don Juan shortly after his marriage in the 
spring of 1497; that the Farsa o cuasicomedia del soldado of Lucas 
Fernandez must have been performed on Christmas Eve, 1497; 
that the word ogaiio or hogaiio must have referred to the present 
year (1497); that since Ferndndez’s play, Farsa o cuasicomedia 
del soldado also alludes definitely to two plays by Encina, the 
Egloga de Fileno y Zambardo and Egloga de Cristino y Febea 
must have been written before that date, i.e., probably in 1496 or 
1497.4 If the Egloga de Fileno y Zambardo has been found to 
bear certain resemblances to an eclogue of Antonio Tebaldeo, it 
can only be explained by the fact that the Italian eclogue, printed 
in 1499, must have been based upon Encina’s play, written in 
1496 or 1497. Sefior Cotarelo closes his argument as follows: 
‘*Resulta, por consiguiente, notorio que Encina fué, en lugar de 
imitador, el autor imitado por el italiano . . . ;Qué de extraiio 
tiene que las obras de Encina fuesen conocidas en Italia?’’ 

A chain is weakest at its weakest link, and I prefer to study 
the last link. What evidence have we that Encina in writing the 
Egloga de Fileno y Zambardo had on the table a volume of verse 
of Antonio Tebaldeo, or were the réles reversed, which is the opin- 
ion of Sefior Cotarelo? 

Antonio Tebaldeo was born at Ferrara, November 4, 1463.' 
He remained at the court of the Este family, serving as tutor in 
poetry to the Princess Isabella until the year 1494 or 1495 when 
he served for a time at Bologna under Giovanni Bentivoglio. He 
was at Mantua for four years; toward the end of 1499 he returned 
to Ferrara, was later secretary to Lucrezia Borgia and we find 
him at Rome in 1513. He lost his books and substance in the sack 
of Rome (1527) and his last years were filled with sorrow. 

His Italian verses were printed by his cousin Jacopo Tebaldeo 
without the author’s knowledge. In my article on the source of 
Encina’s Egloga de Fileno, following D’Ancona,® I gave 1499 as 
the date of the first edition and mentioned the fact, on the author- 

4E. Kohler, Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen, Dresden, 1911, p. 45 
n., does not agree with Sefior Cotarelo’s views, either with the date of 
Fernfndez’s Farsa o cuasicomedia del soldado; with his interpretation of 
ogaiio a un pastor hirié and his dates of composition of the Egloga de Fileno 
y Zambardo and of the Egloga de Cristino y Febea. 

5 Vittorio Rossi, Il Quattrocento, Milano, s. a. pp. 389-391. 


6A. Ancona, Del Secentismo nella poesia cortigiana del secolo XV, im 
Studj sulla Letteratura italiana de’ primi secoli, Milano, 1891, pp. 195-96. 
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ity of Zeno,’ that there were ten editions of Tebaldeo’s verses up to 
1550. I was wrong on both counts. The first two editions, ac- 
cording to Brunet,*® and Graesse, bear no date, and the first dated 
edition is Modena, October 13, 1498.° Three editions were printed 
in 1500, and there were at least fourteen editions between 1501 
and 1550.*° At the turn of the century, Tebaldeo could even com- 
pete with Sannazaro himself as a poet, and long after the former 
had renounced the Italian verses of his youth, preferring to write 
Latin verse, the public read only his sonnets, his capitoli, eclogues, 
ete. Writing his verses in the précieux manner and altering the 
sonnet structure by making it end in an epigram, he became 
famous as an artisan of exaggerated conceit and was widely read 
in Italy. The chastening influence of Bembo led the public to 
forget Tebaldeo for a time, but we find the same traits presented 
in the verse of Angelo di Costanzo and Luigi Tansillo forty years 
later. Tebaldeo received high esteem from the French poets be- 
ginning about 1570 and he was imitated many times by Philippe 
Desportes, Ronsard and others.** 

Of the four eclogues in tercets, written by Tebaldeo and printed 
at least as early as October 13, 1498, the fourth entitled Paleno 
and Clearco (235 lines) was written in honor of Giovanni Benti- 
voglio in 1495 or 1496.17 Carrara thinks that the third eclogue, 
Menalca and Melibeo (175 lines) was written at approximately 
the same time. As for the first eclogue, Mopso and Tityro (166 
lines) and the second, Tirse and Damon (151 lines) ,** the dates 
of composition are unknown. 

Since we do not know definitely the date of Tebaldeo’s eclogue, 

7Zeno’s additions to Fontanini’s Biblioteca della Eloquenza Italiana, 
Venezia, 1753, II, 54-55. 

8 Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, Paris, 1863, V, 775, and Graesse, Trésor de 
Livres rares et précieux, Dresde, 1867, VI, 111. 

® Both Brunet and Graesse speak of an edition published at Florence and 


assign to it the date circa 1490. We have no proof of an edition earlier than 
Modena, October 13, 1498. 

10 The Library of the University of Pennsylvania has a copy printed at 
Venice, September 2, 1501. This is not mentioned by Brunet or Graesse. 

11 Joseph Vianey, Le Pétrarquisme en France au XVI¢ siécle, Mont- 
pellier, 1909, pp. 21-25, 220-21, ete. 

12 E, Carrara, La Poesia pastorale, Milano, s. a., pp. 216-17. 

13 Through an error, I stated in my article The Source of Juan del 
Enoina’s ‘‘Egloga de Fileno y Zambardo,’’ Rev. Hisp., Vol. XXXVIII, 
p. 225, that the second eclogue of Tebaldeo is 251 lines instead of 151 lines, 


and I made the same mistake in the Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega, 
p. 32, 
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we can at least compare the Italian work with Encina’s Egloga 
de Fileno y Zambardo and on the basis of internal evidence we 
ean have some idea which is the source and which the adaptation. 
The Italian eclogue is 151 lines; Encina’s work is 88 octaves in 
verso de arte mayor or 704 lines.** Rossi has correctly defined 
the four pastoral eclogues as ‘‘destinate alla recitazione’’;** 
Encina, however crude the technique, had in mind a play to be 
acted. Tebaldeo’s eclogue has brevity and unity of purpose; 
Encina’s play has an additional character and is more diffuse. 
Tebaldeo’s eclogue is deadly serious; Encina realized the danger 
and while he retains the seriousness of the love-distraught Fileno 
and his friend Cardonio, he adds Zambardo for comic relief as the 
sleepy shepherd, drawn from Encina’s earlier Christmas plays. 
We find a debate between Fileno and Cardonio concerning the vir- 
tues and shortcomings of women, which is not even mentioned by 
Tebaldeo. As I said in my article,* ‘‘Encina’s play seems to be 
independent of Tebaldeo’s eclogue up to the point where Cardonio 
leaves Fileno, but the rest of the play closely follows Tebaldeo’s 
eclogue,’’ that is, the last 76 lines correspond in general to En- 
cina’s 17 octaves or 136 lines. 

It is true that I used the term ‘‘closely follows Tebaldeo’s 
eclogue,’’ but I think that no one having read through Tebaldeo’s 
eclogue can fail to recognize the original from the adaptation. In 
my article I compared Italian and Spanish passages with the ob- 
ject of pointing out the similarity; it would have been equally 
easy to compare the two versions with the object of pointing out 
the dissimilarity of the two texts. Merely as a sample, I shall 
compare the last two octaves of the Egloga de Fileno y Zambardo 
with the last four lines of Tebaldeo’s second eclogue. 


ZAMBARDO. Escucha, Cardonio, que veslos aqui: 
Si no te pluguieren, podrés emendar. 
Olvidado se me han, oh cuerpo de mi! 
CarDoNIO. Torna, torna, Zambardo, torna a pensar. 
ZAMBARDO. «jOh ti que pasas por la sepultura 
Del misero amante!...» Ya soy de fuera. 
CaRDONIO. El corazén, Zambardo, asegura. 
ZAMBARDO. jOh, mala muerte, Cardonio, yo muera! 
« | Oh ta que pasas por la sepultura 
14In another version Encina’s work has 4 additional octaves, making a 
total of 736 lines. 
15 Il Quattrocento, p. 390. 
16 See note 2. 
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Del triste Fileno, espera, si quieres, 
Y leyendo verds quien sirve a mujeres 
Cul es el fin que a su vida procura! 
Verds cémo en premio de fiel servidor, 
Amor y Cefira,’* por mi mala suerte, 

Me dieron trabajos, desdejios, dolor, 
Lloros, sospiros, y al fin cruda muerte.» ** 


Compare with Damon’s epitaph placed upon him by Tirse: 


Damon qui giace primo in tocchar cetra. 
Tirse morto trouollo e per suo honore 
Gli de sepulchro de sua morte tetra. 
La ecagion non si sa se non fu amore.?® 


From external evidence, we know that Encina presented his 
Egloga de las grandes Uluvias at Alba de Tormes on Christmas Eve, 
1498. A few months before Encina and Lucas Fernandez were 
claimants for a post as cantor of the Cathedral of Salamanca in 
October, 1498, and the latter was finally appointed on July 21, 
1501.2 We do not know whether Encina left Salamanca in the 
latter part of 1501 or the early part of 1502, but he was in Rome on 
September 15, 1502, where we find him receiving an appointment 
at Salamanca, in which he is described as ‘‘Clerigo salmantino, 
bachiller, familiar de 8.8. y residente en la curia romana.’’ Sejfior 
Cotarelo assigns 1496 or 1497 as the date of the Egloga de Fileno 
y Zambardo. Leaving out of the question, for the time being, the 
internal evidence to determine whether Tebaldeo’s eclogue or 


17 The name Cefira may have been taken from Tebaldeo’s third eclogue 
where the shepherdess Zephira is alluded to, but does not appear. The shep- 
herdess in the second eclogue who is responsible for Damon’s suicide is named 
Amarilia, but who ever thought of repeating Amarilia at the moment of self- 
inflicted death! 

18 Teatro completo de Juan del Encina, Madrid, 1893, pp. 224-25. 

19 Opere del Theobaldeo da Ferrara, Venetia, 1501. In a note entitled 
The Source of a Pastoral Eclogue attributed to Francisco de Figueroa, pub- 
lished in Modern Language Notes, 1920, XXV, 438-39, I pointed out that the 
same second eclogue of Tebaldeo was the source of a pastoral eclogue written 
in 23 estancias and ascribed to Francisco de Figueroa. 

20 Espinosa Maeso, Ensayo biografico del Maestro Lucas Fernandez, in 
Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, 1923, X, 398. Espinosa Maeso, ibid., 
406-408, identifies the ‘‘abto de los pastores’’ which was written by Lucas 
Fernandez for the Corpus Christi performance in 1501 with his Comedia de 
Bras-Gil y Beringuella. Besides the early date of 1501 for which no expla- 
nation is offered by Sefior Espinosa Maeso, the Comedia de Bras-Gil is a 
secular play written to celebrate a betrothal or wedding, and not suitable for 
a Corpus Christi performance. 
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Encina’s play is earlier, how is it possible to believe that Tebaldeo, 
residing at Bologna or Mantua, should hear of this unpublished 
play of Encina (which first was printed in 1507), should make a 
version of it in which every diffuse element should be rigorously 
excluded and Encina’s play of 704 lines should be cut down to 
151 lines; and that the Italian version should be printed in the 
fall of 1498, at least two years before Encina made his first visit 
to Italy? 

If the evidence seems to be correct, it would follow that Lucas 
Fernandez’s Farsa del soldado 


éste cuido en la montafia 
ogafio a un pastor hirié 


cannot possibly refer to Encina’s Representacién del Amor, and 
it was probably written after 1509; Encina’s Egloga de Fileno 
ean only be approximately dated between 1507 and 1509, and a 
clue to the date of Encina’s Egloga de Cristino y Febea is found 
by an allusion to it in Fernandez’s Farsa del soldado which was 
printed, with other plays, in 1514. 

As far as the Representacién del Amor is concerned, an Italian 
scholar ** sees so close a resemblance between it and a Siennese play 
by Bastiano di Francesco Linaiolo entitled Vallera that he considers 
the latter as the source of Encina’s play. In the Representacién 
del Amor, the shepherd Pelayo is laid low by Cupid for his boast- 
ing, and two friends and also a knight condone with him, for they 
too have experienced the pains of Love. In Vallera,?? we have 
two shepherds Acate and Gelido and two ‘‘nymphs’’ Adamantina 
and Artemisia, but Cupid plays his wonted quirks in that Acate 
experienced only rebuffs from his beloved Adamantina, and Arte- 
misia, in spite of her ardour, finds Gelido colder than his name. 
Acate recognizes Cupid as the source of his ills, but the peasant 
Vallera only laughs at him, and Cupid cries resentfully : 


Temerario villan, pronto ed audace! 
Ch’ ardisci disprezzar mia gran potenza! 
Che mai nissun fuggi mia ardente face! 
Non @ al mio caldo foco resistenza! 
Che Cesar vinsi, e’] figlio, e’l gran Troiano 


and about fifty historical and mythological figures who have suf- 


21 P, Mazzei, Contributo allo studio delle fonti italiane del teatro di Juan 
del Enzina e Torres Naharro, Lucca, 1922, pp. 43-44. 
22 C. Mazzi, La Congrega dei Rozzi di Siena, Siena, 1882, I, 230-36. 
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fered from love. But Vallera continues to make fun of Cupid; 
the latter binds him and makes him his slave. 

The two nymphs, the amorous Artemisia and the cold-hearted 
Adamantina, meet, and after a series of rebuffs with the shepherds 
eoncerned, Adamantina kills herself in order not to prove herself 
faithless to Diana, and Acate also attempts suicide, but Gelido, 
Artemisia and Vallera restrain him. With an ointment a doctor 
brings Adamantina back to life; the latter tells of the sufferings of 
those who had not loved, and as a result Adamantina is not only 
united with Acate, but Artemisia with Gelido as well. 

In reading a rather long summary of Vallera which Mazzi has 
given, I cannot see what connection the Italian play has with En- 
cina’s Representacién del Amor. The latter was written in 1497 
and was first printed in 1507; Vallera and the two other plays of 
Bastiano di Francesco Linaiolo were later. The earliest edition 
which is cited by Mazzi ** is the Contenzione di un Villano e di una 
Zingara of 1520, and although Mr. Gillet ** mentions an edition of 
the Egloga de Amicitia of 1514 found in Fernando Colén’s Re- 
gistrum, the priority of Encina’s play cannot be seriously doubted. 
From the standpoint of content, the two plays are profoundly dis- 
similar; the only possible similarity is found in two or three lines 


mentioned by Mazzei and quoted by me, namely, Cupid’s resent- 
ment over a peasant (or shepherd) who refuses to heed his warn- 
ing, has to be set down as a casual coincidence, not a source of 
Encina’s play. 

Furthermore, Mr. Gillet is undoubtedly right in finding only 
superficial elements in common between Encina’s Representacién 
and Niccold Alticozzi’s I cinque disperatt. 


J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania 
23 Ibid., II, 82-86. 


24 J. E. Gillet’s review of Mazzei’s book, Modern Philology, 1923, XXI, 
p. 101, 
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ONTRARY to the general impression that Rousseau was 
unknown in Spain in the 18th century, his ideas actually 
circulated with great rapidity even to the distant Spanish colonies. 
The first Discourse, with which Rousseau startled the cultured 
world, was no exception; instead its history in Spain presents some 
problems of unusual interest. Written in 1749 in answer to the ques- 
tion, “‘Si le rétablissement des sciences et des arts a contribué a 
épurer les moeurs,”’ the work was awarded the prize by the Academy 
of Dijon in July, 1750, and was printed late in November of the 
same year.' Scarcely was it off the press before it became the 
subject of arguments and controversies which continued for some 
years. Its appearance was announced in the December Mercure 
and a review given in the January, 1751 volume; the Journal de 
Trévoux followed in February with its comments; and these two 
reviews were sufficient to transform a spark into a blaze. During 
the year numerous refutations appeared: Raynal’s comments were 


in the Mercure for June; on the twenty-second of that month Charles 
Borde delivered an address against it before the Academy of 
Lyons; ? on August 12 Professor Le Roy attacked it in Latin in the 
presence of a large audience at the Sorbonne: * shortly after, Le Cat 
of Rouen published a refutation under the pseudonym of “Un 
académicien de Dijon,” a title that body soon publicly disavowed; ‘ 
the refutation of the King of Poland appeared in September; * and 


1 Dufour, Théophile, Recherches bibliographiques sur les euvres imprimées de 
J.-J. Rousseau (Paris, 1925), I, 14. 

2 “TDiscours [de Ch. Borde] sur les avantages des sciences et des arts, Pro- 
noncé dans |’ Assemblée publique de |’ Académie des sciences et des belles-lettres de 
Lyon, 1' 22 Juin 1751.” Genéve, 1752. 

3 “Discours de M. Le Roi, Professeur de Rhétorique au Collége du Cardinal 
le Moine, prononeé le 12. Aodt 1751, dans les Ecéles de Sorbonne, en présence de 
MM. du Parlement, a l’occasion de la distribution des prix fondés dans |’Uni- 
versité. Traduit en Francois par M. B. Chanoine Régulier,” in Recueil de toutes 
les pidces qui ont été publiées a V occasion du Discours de M. J. J. Rousseau sur cette 
question proposée par L’ Académie de Dijon pour le Prix de l'année 1750 (Gotha, 
1753), I, 200-237. This work will hereafter be referred to as Recueil. 

‘ The introductory letter (Recueil, II, 7-9) is dated August 15, 1751; the dis- 
avowal, June, 1752 (Recueil, II, 161-163). 

5 This date is cited in a “ Réfutation des Observations de M. J. J. Rousseau 

. . sur une Réponse qui a été faite &4 son Discours” (Recueil, I, 113). 
334 
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that of Gautier, an academician of Nancy, in October.’ To all of 
these, with the exception of Le Roy, Rousseau replied: to Raynal in 
the Mercure for June; to Gautier in the form of a letter to Grimm; 
and directly to the King of Poland, to Le Cat, and to Borde. All 
were printed during 1751 and 1752; and before the end of 1753 the 
essay and documents relating to it, to the number of nineteen, had 
been published in two volumes at Gotha.’ Reviews and extracts 
of the various arguments appeared both in French and in foreign 
publications. 

Scarcely was the Dijon prize essay off the press before news of it 
circulated in Spain through El Mercurio—a government organ. , 
In the issue for February, 1751, there appeared, among the news 
items from Paris, the following paragraph—unquestionably the 
first reference to Rousseau published in a Spanish periodical. 


Aqui corre un Discurso, que ha logrado el premio en la Académia de 
Dijon, sobre la question propuesta, es 4 saber, si el restablecimiento de las 
Ciencias, y de las Artes ha contribuido 4 expurgar las costumbres. El 
Autor prueba con mucha fuerza, que han sido mas perjudiciales, que 
utiles; y apoya su dictamen en un gran numero de exemplos sacados de la 
Historia. Este Discurso, que causa aqui mucho ruido, se prohibid a los 


principios; pero despues se ha permitido publicarlo, y muchos Sabios se 
disponen & impugnarle.*® 


The August issue of the same periodical carried an account of the 
annual distribution of the Le Gendre funds to promising students 
of the University of Paris; the principal address of the occasion was 
delivered in Latin by ‘‘ Mons. Le Roy, Professor de Rhetorica en el 
Colegio Cardenal le Moine,” who attempted to show ‘‘lo mucho que 
la Virtud debe & las Letras.” ® 

Before Rousseau had published the last of his replies, a refutation 
of the essay which aroused such a storm in Paris was written in 
Spain. This work appeared as the eighteenth letter !° of the fourth 
volume of the Cartas eruditas y curiosas of Feij6o. Although un- 
dated, it certainly was written before the twenty-fifth, which bears 

* Rousseau states in his reply, dated November 1, 1751, that Gautier’s work 
had been printed in the Mercure for October. 

? For bibliographical details see Recueil, etc., in note 3. 

8 Mercurio histérico y politico. Compuesta del Mercurio del Haya y de otras 
noticias, LX XIII (February, 1751), p. 69. 

* Ibid., August, 1751, p. 77. 

10 The letter is entitled: “‘ Imptignase un temerario que a la question propuesta 
por la Academia de Dijén, con premio al que la resolviesse con mas acierto, si la 
ciencia conduce, o se opone a la practica de la virtud, en una dissertacion pretendié 
probar ser mds favorable a la virtud la ignorancia que la ciencia.”’ 
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the date of October 20, 1752; it was probably drafted in the spring 
of that year. The author, Benito Feij60o y Montenegro (1676-1764), 
was a Benedictine scholar, who since 1726 had been laboring to 
awaken Spain from her lethargy and to infuse her people with the 
investigative spirit. The bulk of his work appears in the Teatro 
critico universal (1726-1739) and in the Cartas eruditas y curiosas 
(1742-1760). The fact that Feij60 knew of Rousseau’s first work 
and promptly devoted himself to a refutation of it is of considerable 
interest, but of even greater importance in tracing the dissemination 
of Rousseau’s ideas is a knowledge of the channel by which Feijéo 
came in contact with the work of the Genevan whose name was still, 
apparently, unknown to him. This information Feij6o himself 
gives in the opening paragraph of the letter in question: 


Rmo. P. Mro. y muy sefior mio: Y4 tenia casi enteramente olvidada la 
especie, sobre que V. Rma. me escribié algunos meses h4 de el Autor, que 
en un discurso 4 la question propuesta por la Academia de Dijén, si el 
restablecimiento de las Ciencias, y las Artes contribuy6 para mejorar las 
costumbres, procuré probar, que, en vez de mejorarlas, las haviaempeorado, 
extendiendo su empefio 4 la generalidad, de que en todos tiempos han 
producido las Ciencias, y las Artes este pernicioso efecto. Digo, que ya 
tenia casi enteramente olvidada esta especie, quando oportunamente, 
para restablecermela en la memoria, llegaron 4 mi mano los cinco Tomos 
de el afio de 51. de las Memorias de Trevour, que V. Rma. tuvo cuidado de 
embiarme, por haver hallado en el 2. Tomo, Articulo 29. perteniciente al 
mes de Febrero, un extracto, y crisis de dicho Discurso, aunque uno, y 
otro mucho ms cefiido de lo que yo quisiera. Assimismo en el 5. Tomo de 
el mismo afio, Art. 127. lef otro extracto de la respuesta, que dié el Autor 
de la Dissertacion 4 no sé qué escrito, que havia parecido contra él. Y 
uno, y otro me dén bastante luz, para conocer de qué armas usa, y de el 
rumbo por donde navega." 

Although Feij6o had not read the original Discours, he replied 
vigorously, as may be seen from the following summary, the work 
of an eminent Spanish critic: 


No hallaba en Rousseau mds que ‘un estilo declamatorio y visible- 
mente afectado; una continua sofisterfa, basada, sobre todo, en el para- 


11 Edition of Blas Roman (Madrid, 1781), IV, 247-248. The references to 
the Journal de Trévoux have been verified in the file in the John Carter Brown 
Library through the kindness of Mr. R. H. Williams, as follows: 

“ Article XXIX. Discours qui a remporté le Prix a l’Académie de Dijon en 
l’année 1750, sur cette question proposée par la méme Académie: Si le rétablisse- 
ment des Sciences & des Arts a contribué A épurer les mceurs. Par un Citoyen 
de Genéve, &c. A Genéve. 8°. pag. 66 [February, 1751, pp. 504-526].” 

“ Article CXXVII. Observations de Jean Jacques Rousseau de Genéve, sur 
la réponse qui a été faite & son discours, in 8°. pag. 62 [December, 1751, pp. 
2538-2565 J.” 
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logismo ‘non causa pro causa,’ y una inversién y uso siniestro de las 
noticias histéricas’ . . . No le entusiasma la virtud espartana, que tan 
pomposamente encarecfa Rousseau: al contrario, tiénela por suprema y 
asquerosa barbarie, sobre todo puesta en cotejo con la cultura ateniense. 
No concede de ligero que los romanos de la decadencia valiesen menos 
moralmente que los de los primeros tiempos de la reptblica, porque no en 
un solo vicio consiste la nequicia, ni en una sola virtud la santidad; y, sobre 
todo, niega rotundamente que entre los hombres de ciencia sean mas los 
viciosos que los virtuosos, porque, antes al contrario, la continua aplica- 
cién al estudio desvia la atencién de todo lo que puede perturbar la 
serenidad del dnimo 6 excitar el apetito. Respfrase en todas las cldusulas 
de este discurso el mds simpdtico amor al cultivo de la inteligencia: truena 
el P. Feijé6o contra quien osa buscar ejemplos de perfeccién en el siglo X, 
siglo de tinieblas, y se indigna contra los que establecen parentesco entre 
la herejia de Lutero y el Renacimiento de las letras humanas. Sélo se 


equivoca en creer que Rousseau buscaba tinicamente notoriedad de 
ingenioso con su sofistica paradoja. . . .@ 


This attack, far from the intent of the writer, proved to be one 
of the best possible means of calling the attention of Spanish thinkers 
to the view Rousseau advanced. Feij6o0’s works were widely cir- 
culated and eagerly read in his day, and his influence on the succeed- 
ing generation was scarcely less, according to the testimony of such 
men as Marchena and Blanco White, although the one regarded 
him as a defender of the Inquisition and despotism," while the other 
declared that Feij6o’s works were to him at the age of fifteen as an 
Aladdin’s lamp which led him ‘“‘to reason, to argue, and to doubt,” 
and thus opened to him a new intellectual world."* Other evidence 
throws light upon the distance Feij6o’s works travelled during his 
lifetime, and reveals at the same time not only early familiarity with 
some of the refutations of the first Discours in the Spanish colonies 
in the New World but also other important channels by which 
Rousseau’s ideas circulated both there and in Spain. In 1763 there “ 
was published in Puebla, Mexico, an Oracién vindicativa del honor de 
las letras, written by Christoval Mariano Coriche, a Dominican, 
rector of the College of St. Louis in that city. The introductory 
pages of this work, generally credited with being the first Rousseau 
item published in Spanish on the American continent,” reveal the 

12 Menéndez y Pelayo, M., Historia de los heterodozxos espafioles (Madrid, 1930), 
VI, 95-96. 

13 Lecciones de filosofia moral (Burdeos, 1820), I, 131. 


44 Doblado, Leucadio [pseud.], Letters from Spain (London, 1822), 99-100. 


4’ Medina, T., La Imprenta en la Puebla de los Angeles (Santiago de Chile, 
1908), 740. 
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acquaintance of some Mexican ecclesiastics with the works of 
Rousseau and also several channels for their knowledge. In the 
“‘Parecer” of Joseph Parrefio, a Jesuit, is the admission of his 
acquaintance with some of Rousseau’s works, the additional in- 
formation that he knew Emile through extracts in the Mercurios 
of 1762, and the statement that Coriche’s purpose is to defend ‘‘el 
honor de las letras publicamente vulnerado por el famoso Mr. 
Rousseau en un Discurso que esparcié ante los Académicos de 
Dij6én.” Coriche, in his “ Prélogo,” states: 


Aunque dias ha que havia leido en el muy ilustre Feyjoo una carta en 
que impugna con la solidez y erudicion que acostumbra la opinion, que 
pretendié establecer Monsieur Rousseau, que la Ciencia se opone a la 
practica de la virtud, no havia yo leido el Discurso de este Frances, hasta 
que el presente afio lo lei en el primero tomo de los Discursos Mercuriales, 
en donde tambien lei la impugnacion de Monsieur Le Roi; alli se da 
juntamente la noticia, que otros sabios franceses han impugnado dicho 
discurso injurioso a la sabiduria, los que tampoco hé leido. 


The refutation itself covers 55 closely printed quarto pages; 22 of 
these are devoted directly to the statements of the “‘ Discursista,” 
as he terms Rousseau, whom he attacks openly by name. Like 
Feij60, Coriche believed that the prize was awarded the essay for its 


erudition and style rather than for the conclusions reached by the 
false logic of non causa pro causa. Man’s desire for knowledge, he 
argued, is both natural and commendable; that which is acquired by 
study becomes a part of one’s spiritual being and cannot be pro- 
ductive of vice. Were Rousseau right, the man best endowed 
mentally would have most cause to complain of his maker. To the 
contention that it is better to practice virtue than to preach it 
Coriche replies that virtue itself is determined by understanding; 
that only a cultivated mind is able to distinguish between right and 
wrong; and that the vice pointed out as existing in spite of learned 
men would, but for them, be infinitely greater. All corruption from 
the fall of man to the deluge Coriche ascribes to the lack of the arts 
and sciences; to him Rousseau’s models of virtue—the primitive 
Greeks and Romans—were both barbarous and cruel. The short- 
comings of the Greeks under Pericles were due, he thinks, to the 
primitive barbarity which had not been completely effaced, and he 
contradicts with statements from Socrates and other philosophers 
the allegation that philosophy had its seat in houses of ill-fame. He 
offers evidence to prove that the statements regarding certain 
Roman emperors, especially Trajan and Vespasian, the culture of 
Europe in the age of Leo X, conditions in France under Louis XIV 
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and in England under Charles II, as well as the general lack of 
culture in Spain are all false and misleading. The remarks of 
Erasmus disparaging to letters Coriche dismisses on the ground that 
that scholar was a very lukewarm Catholic. 

From this work it is clear that Coriche understood Rousseau’s 
point of view and answered directly some of his contentions, but in it 
he ascribes to Rousseau statements concerning individuals and coun- 
tries that do not occur in the first Discourse. Rousseau does not 
mention Erasmus, or reflect upon the culture of Spain; neither does 
he dwell upon the times of Charles II, exalt the virtues of Trajan, 
or state that philosophy in Athens flourished only in the circles of 
Aspasia, Leoncia, and Lais. Even a casual perusal of Coriche’s 
work must leave any one familiar with the 1750 publication of 
Rousseau wondering where Coriche got his facts. 

We know of three agencies through which the Genevan’s ideas 
circulated in Spain before 1763: the Mémoires pour V’histotire des 
sciences et des beaux arts, commonly known as the Mémoires or 
Journal des Trévoux, mentioned by Feij60; the Mercurio histérico y 
politico, generally called the Mercurio, mentioned by Parrefio; and 
the Discursos mercuriales, mentioned by Coriche. The first of these 
was a Jesuit organ of renown, long the best informed and best 
written journal in France, but we have no evidence that the Mexican 
writer knew of its articles on Rousseau except through Feijéo. 
The second was the Spanish imitation of the Mercure of the Hague; 
an examination of its files from 1751 through 1762 verifies Parreno’s 
statements concerning its reports of the burning of Emile, the order 
for the arrest of its author, and his flight to Switzerland," but throws 
no new light on the circulation of the first Discourse. The third is 
a Spanish publication, the Discursos mercuriales, edited by Juan 
Enrique de Graef, of which some twenty issues of 1755 and 1756 
are known; to this Coriche referred as his source. In the second 
issue of this periodical, dated October 15, 1755, appears a transla- 
tion, forty-eight pages in length, of the Refutation of Le Roy, which 
was delivered at the Sorbonne on August 12,1751. This is entitled: 
“‘Desagravio de las ciencias contra el atentado de la Academia de 
Dijén, premiando el Discurso del sefior Rousseau’’; it follows the 
original exactly except for the omission of one paragraph.’” In the 
four introductory pages it is stated that the award has aroused men 
of letters everywhere, and given rise to numerous replies. 

16 June, 1762, 111-112; July, 1762, 158-163; August, 1762, 381-382, et passim. 

17 The translation was probably made from the French version which ap- 


peared in the Journal Economique, November, 1751, pp. 108-155, as several other 
articles in the same issue of the Discursos were taken from that periodical. 
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El sefior Le Roy, Professor (Cathedratico) Real de Rhetorica, animado 
de un noble estimulo y zelo, para revindicar el honor de las Letras, se 
aproveché zelosamente de la presencia del Parlamento, que con una 
multitud de Principes y Sabios asistian en la Sorbona a la distribucion 
annual de los premios literarios. Pronuncié con este motivo un elegante 
discurso, en que, impugnando el systhema del sefior Rousseau, asseguré 
y probé, que tan lexos esta, el que las Artes y Ciencias fuessen estorvo a la 
virtud, que al contrario son sus mds firmes apoyos, y seguras columnas. 
Su oracién es sélida y elegante, y la materia de que habla tan importante 
y decorosa, que por el honor y la gloria de los doctos y apasionados a las 
Letras, no podemos, sin manifiesta injusticia, negarla 4 nuestro idioma, é 
insertarla traducida al principio de estos Mercuriales. 


Following the translation of the address are several paragraphs of 
comment; the first of these reads as follows: 


La Dissertation del sefior Rousseau ha sido refutada por varios ilustres 
Literatos, cuyas obras se han publicado en el Jornal Econémico, en el 
Mercurio de Paris, y en otros papeles sueltos, a los que Rousseau ha res- 
pondido con el titulo de patricio de Ginebra, y que al fin han interessado 
al mismo cuerpo Académico de Dijén. El que mds fuertemente ha 
combatido por la verdad, y por el honor de las Letras, es el sefior Le Cat, 
Secretario perpetuo de la Academia de las Ciencias de Ruben [sic], el 
qual sélidamente ha respondido a todas las razones en que el sefior 
Rousseau funda su Heregia Literaria, tomando la defensa de la verdad, 
y del buen gusto, con las armas del gusto mismo. Y todos los apassio- 
nados a las Letras tienen especial obligacién a los fuertes campeones, que 
han procurado arruinar un systema tan pernicioso, como lo es el que 
intenté abatir las Letras, y quiso entronizar a la ignorancia. 


The first article in the sixth issue of the same publication, dated 
December 17, 1755, is entitled: ‘‘ Discurso que empaté los votos de 
la Academia de Dijon para el Premio del afio 1750, en que se 
examina, si el restablecimiento de las ciencias y artes ha contribuido a 
mejorar las costumbres.” In the opening paragraph the editor 
states that since many of his readers have desired to read the 
Discurso which gave rise to the refutation of Le Roy, he inserts it 
in translation in this issue. The subject matter covers twenty-five 
octavo pages, and consists of sixty-six paragraphs. After four of an 
introductory nature, the writer launches into a discussion of the 
primitive Greeks, whom he compares with those of the age of Peri- 
cles, to the detriment of the latter; he then considers the Romans 
before and during the age of Augustus, with similar results; he extols 
the morals of the people during the age of Leo X and condemns 
emphatically those of the reign of Louis XIV. After reviewing the 
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deplorable moral conditions prevailing in England under Charles II, 
he retraces briefly the history of Spain, and finds in her backward 
state evidence that a country can preserve herself and the most 
desirable qualifications in her citizens without the cultivation of the 
sciences and arts. After deploring the evil consequences everywhere 
of these agencies of culture, the whole is concluded with the following 
stanza, extracted, according to a note, from “‘Rousseau. Od.”’: 


Philosofos altivos 

Dexad essa apariencia; 

Y si del beneficio 

De vuestra Ciencia, y Arte 
Quisiesseis darnos prueba, 
Decid: Desde Pandora 

El vicio aborrecible 

Mejor establecido 

Se vié, ni mas amado, 
Que en el siglo ilustrado. 


This is clearly the source Coriche cites: it purports to be a 
Spanish translation of Rousseau’s first Discours, and is that upon 
which Coriche based his work, but the whole is a curious contribu- 
tion which at once gives rise to questions. Although the topic 
treated is that proposed by the Academy, and the point of view that 
of Rousseau, there is not a single paragraph in this work which 
corresponds completely with any in the Discours which won the 
Dijon prize. The primitive Greeks and Romans are praised and the 
more cultured in the succeeding ages found less virtuous; but there is 
in this work none of the fire or the eloquence which won the prize for 
the Genevan. At once the omission oi the épopée of Fabricius at- 
tracts attention. Clearly the writer was not hoping to pass off this 
work as that of Rousseau. Was it, perhaps, an essay actually sub- 
mitted to the Academy of Dijon in 1750? Was the vote there really a 
tie, as the title of this article suggests? The published records of that 
body state that fourteen essays were submitted; the seventh, that 
of Rousseau, was awarded the prize. The tenth, which was awarded 
the ‘premier accessit,’’ bore the name of M. de Chasselas of Troyes; 
the fourth, that of M. l’abbé Talbert of Besangon, received the 
“second accessit.” '* Clearly there was no tie; but the question 
as to whether this Discurso was one of those receiving awards 

18 Dufour, op. cit., 22, quoting from the Notes included in Lettres inédites de 
Buffon, J.-J. Rousseau, Voltaire, Piron, de Lalande, Larcher et autres personnages 


célébres, adressées al’ Académie de Dijon; accompagnées de notes historiques . . 
publiées par C.-X. Girault (Paris & Dijon, 1819), 13-15. 


3 
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remains yet to be answered. The poetry with which the work 
concludes, a stanza from the Ode “‘A l’impératrice Amélie” by J. B. 
Rousseau, suggests that the composition was the work of a French- 
man. It seems improbable that Graef attempted to summarize 
Rousseau, for the Spanish version contains too much that is ex- 
traneous to the original. In a note, added on the last page of the 
issue, the editor disclaims all responsibility. 


Estoy agradecido al Curioso, que me ha honrado con el Discurso 
primero de este Tomo; y aunque hasta aqui no he tenido la fortuna de 
saber quien me lo ha mandado entregar, advierto sin embargo que no es 
mio, y que deseo con mucha ansia poder participar al publico el primer 
favorecedor de mis Discursos, & fin de estimular 4 otros muchos Literatos 
sigan este exemplo, el qual no tiene otros visos, sino el adelantamiento de 
la Literatura, y de los Artes. 


In the ninth issue of the same publication, dated February 4, 1756, 
is an accurate translation of the whole of the Refutation by Stanislaus 
Leszczyiski, and it is definitely stated that this is an answer to the 
“Discurso primero del nimero VI”’; in the index at the end of the 
eighteenth issue this reply of the King of Poland is described as 
“Respuesta al Discurso I del nimero VI sobre la Dissertacion de 
Rousseau ’’; in both of which statements the editor gives the im- 
pression that the work published in the sixth issue was that of 
Rousseau. In the nineteenth issue, that of July 7, 1756, is a letter 
to the editor of the periodical from Dr. Antonio Jacobo del Barco, 
professor of philosophy at the University of Huelva, “‘sobre el 
Discurso del Mr. Rousseau, premiado en la Academia de Dijon, 
acerca del influxo de las Letras en la depravacion de los costumbres.” 
In it he states that he has no intention of refuting Rousseau’s 
principal arguments, as Feij6o, Le Roy, and “‘el anénimo” of the 
February fourth issue have done, but he does intend to defend Spain 
against the charge that she has existed and flourished without 
cultivating the arts and has taken precautions to guard against 
such a pernicious influence. In his twenty-page letter he claims 
that Spain has always promoted culture, and he expresses surprise 
that the facts are not better known in France than Rousseau’s 
statement would suggest. 

In an attempt to locate the original of the Spanish article at- 
tributed to Rousseau the files of the Mercure de France were finally 
searched. In the issue for June, 1752 it appears. In reality it is 
the discourse of M. de Chasselas which was awarded not the prize 
but the ‘premier accessit’’ by the Dijon Academy in 1750. But 
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the essay which was published in Spain as the work of Rousseau 
does not bear even in the French periodical the name of its real 
author, for from ‘‘les Mémoires sur la vie de Grosley, page 21, 
nous apprennent que Grosley en était |’auteur.’”’ ' 

A comparison of this article in the Mercure with that published 
in the Discursos Mercuriales at once removes Coriche’s work from 
the list of genuine refutations of Rousseau and relegates it to the 
ranks of the spurious. While it might still be legitimately listed in a 
bibliography as the “first Rousseau item published in Spanish on 
the American continent,” for it certainly was intended to be a refuta- 
tion of the 1750 prize essay, an annotation should state that Coriche 
actually replied to another work on the same subject. 

Here, then, are two refutations which have circulated in the 
Spanish world more than a century and a half whose writers, a 
Benedictine and a Dominican, had never seen the text of the work 
they intended to attack. There are copies of both in many Euro- 
pean and American libraries. Is it any wonder that Rousseau was 
misunderstood and misjudged in Spain, where all his works were 
prohibited only one year after Coriche published his defense of 
letters? 

While there are many references in later Spanish periodicals and 
in the works of various Spanish writers to the essay that first made 
Rousseau famous, and extracts from it were published in his Pensa- 
mientos in 1822,?° Spain had long to wait for a complete and correct 
translation of it. The first known to the present writer is buried in 
a volume entitled El Contrato social, of which the translation was 
made by Everardo Velarde." Another version, better known 
since it appeared under its own title, is that of Edmundo Gonzdlez- 
Blanco,” which presents to the Spanish-reading public the original 
essay and also the various works of Rousseau in its defense: the 
letters to Raynal, to Grimm, to the King of Poland, to Le Cat, and 
to Borde. While the translator frankly confesses himself hostile 
to the doctrines of Rousseau, he attempted to convey to his readers 


19 Dufour, I, 22, quoting Girault. 

20 Pensamientos de Juan Jacobo Rousseau. . . . Traducido por Santiago de 
Alvarado y de la Pefia (Madrid, 1822), I, 227-245. 

21 Fl Contrato social o Principios de derecho politico. Traduccién espafiola de 
Everardo Velarde. Paris, Garnier, n.d. The ‘“ Advertencia del traductor’’ is 
dated December 31, 1909. 

* Las Ciencias y las artes en relacién con las costumbres. Versién espafiola por 
Edmundo Gonzdlez-Blanco. Madrid, n.d. The “Advertencia del traductor”’ 
was signed at Luanco (Asturias), August 5, 1915. 
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something of the style as well as the ideas of the original. Since 
the establishment of the republic a small edition of the essay has been 
issued by Calpe under the title of Discurso sobre las artes. But 
none of the twentieth-century translators seems to have known of 
the Spanish attempts at refutation a century and a half earlier. 


J. R. Spevu 
University of Texas 





VARIA 


THE SOURCE OF LOPE DE VEGA’S 


EL HIJO VENTUROSO AND (INDIRECTLY) OF LA ESCLAVA 
DE SU HIJO 


HAMEL, in his Studien zu Lope de Vegas Jugenddramen (Halle, 1925), 
makes a detailed analysis of the two plays, and after summarizing the 
plot of the first one asserts that ‘* eine eigentliche Quelle fiir den Stoff des 
Schauspiels lisst sich nicht nachweisen. Méglich, dass es sich um ein 
Ereignis handelt, von dem Lope einmal erzihlen hérte.’”’"! The source, 
however, is novella I, deca i, of the Ecatommiti of Giraldi Cintio, as may 
readily be seen by comparing Himel’s plot-summary with the argomento 
of the novella, which reads as follows: 

“Lippa ingravida di un suo amante: teme l’ira del padre e de’ 
fratelli. Parturisce di nascosto, in su la ripa d’un fiume, un figliuol 
maschio, e il lascia sopra un platano. E accolto da pastori, e nutrito; 
e fatto uomo, libera la madre di cattivita, senza sapere ch’ella madre gli 
sia. Poi, conosciutala, fa che il padre la si prende per moglie, e la pone 
in grazia de’ suoi, e vivono insieme vita felice.’’ ? 

El hijo venturoso displays a curious blending of free invention with a 
surprising faithfulness to certain of the primary data contained in the 
novella. A number of characters have been added, among them Horacio, 
Laura, Rosardo, Leonardo and Florinda (the ultimate soul-mate of the 
protagonist), but it is scarely necessary to describe the complexities of 
their love-affairs. The Lippa of the original becomes Clara, the hero 
Avventuroso, Venturoso, while the father, unnamed in the novella, is 
called Mauricio. Serafina, the dama who appears at the beginning of 
the comedia with Clara is, as Himel says,* reminiscent of the Celestina 
literature; in fact, she is derived, in a softened form, from the “ las- 
civious ” fante of the novella under whose influence the girl yields herself 
to the suitor. A careful reading of the opening pages of the two versions 
will reveal textual similarities between the utterances of the fante and 
those of Serafina. 

The shepherds (husband and wife) in the original have been replaced 
by Belardo and Belisa. As in the novella, Belardo and Celio find the 
' abandoned baby and take it to Belisa who, like the pastora, has just lost 
a child; Belisa, in contrast with the latter, is of a violent disposition, but 
her jealousy has antecedents in the novella: “‘. . . e per levare la gelosia 

1 Page 9. 

2 Gli Ecatommiti, Torino, 1853, vol. I, p. 149. 

3 Page 20. 
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alla moglie, nella quale avrebbe potuto cadere, gliene fe’ fare testi- 
monianza agli altri pastori. . . .”.4 Celio provides the “‘ testimonianza,” 
while, as in the novella, Belardo sees in the adoption of the foundling an 
“alegria” (“buona ventura’’) vouchsafed by God. Belisa accedes 
and begins to suckle the baby (“‘ ed una delle poppe gli porse ’’),® and it 
receives from Belardo (the shepherd) the name Venturoso (Avventuroso). 
The ensuing love-affair with Florinda and the quarrel and reconciliation 
between Venturoso and Belardo are inventions of Lope’s; not so, however, 
the departure for military service at the end of the second jornada, 
although the circumstances are different. Belardo and Belisa do not 
re-appear till the close of the play, as in the novella, but again under 
different circumstances. 

The Belardo-Belisa episode demonstrates conclusively how much 
caution must be exercised in making deductions of a biographical nature. 
It is superfluous to list all the coincidences (e.g., the farewell speech made 
by the mother to her baby), or divergencies between the novelia and the 
first two jornadas of the comedia. The third jornada combines invented 
elements with cthers that sometimes offer a striking correspondence to 
the original narrative. I shall merely mention the twenty-year period of 
time elapsed (“ sarebbe dell’eta di venti anni ”’; “‘ y es que habr4 mds de 
veinte afios’’), and quote one illustration from the novella: “. . . e in 
poco spazio di tempo nelle cose della guerra divenne cosi esperto e cosi 
valoroso, ch’essendo morto il capitano di que’ soldati, fu, di comun 
consentimento del generale, e degli altri maggiori del campo, eletto in 
luogo del capitano.”"* The only divergency in the play is that the 
“ altri maggiori ”’ are simply “ soldados.” 

One might suppose, at first thought, that a profitable contrast could 
be made of the characterization in the novella and the play, but such is 
not the case. The suitor in the novella is a “ vile uomo” with much 
“ avarizia,”” Avventuroso displays “‘ valore” and “ prodezza,” while 
Lippa—the “ giovane semplice ” of fourteen at the time of her delin- 
quency— is thereafter virtuous and always highly emotional. Certainly, 
no comparison with Lope’s characters is worth making on the basis of 
such elementary adjectivation. The same may be said of honor and the 
“‘leggi del sangue,’”’ which with Lope become virtual problem-theses 
for demonstration in human terms. The novella, on the other hand, 
purports to have been written “ perché non é cosa che pid’ convenga al 
ben vivere degli uomini che la ubidienza dei figliuoli verso i padri loro. 

. .’7 Tt also reveals the workings of Providence, and the manner in 


which Avventuroso behaves as a “ miglior figliuolo verso lei (Lippa), 


* Page 155. 
5 Ibid, 

6 Page 156. 
7 Page 150. 
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che ella figliuola verso il padre suo non si era mostrata, mentre fu pul- 
sella... .”® 

Of La esclava de su hijo little need be said, for it has no direct points 
of contact with the novella. Its plot is drawn from El hijo venturoso, or 
rather, from the scenario of the earlier play which Lope carried in his 
memory. Himel’s analyses indicate some of the differences between the 
two versions, but virtually ignore a capital distinction in both tonality 
and characterization. The atmosphere of La esclava de su hijo is much 
more idealized (Arcadian), and the language preserves throughout a 
relatively greater elegance, with the exception, of course, of that spoken 
by the gracioso and graciosa, who do not appear in the earlier comedia. 
Not without significance is the shift in setting from Milan and its environs 
to the fictive Fuenteflor (Cremona and Milan in the novella). El hijo 
venturoso, on the contrary, tends at times towards a realistic treatment, 
and Himel® calls attention to the ‘“‘ moralisch anstéssige Stellen” in 
one of which Clara is threatened with violence, while in the other she 
comes upon the stage in a pregnant condition. 

The character of Venturoso contains certain violent elements, in 
contrast with the more uniform courtliness of Lisardo (in La esclava de 
su hijo). Belisa, too, shows violent propensities, but a fact of greater 
importance—and illustrative of the realism mentioned above—is that 
four personages (Serafina, Horacio, Belardo and Arcelio) who possess 
unpleasant traits of character have either been dropped or replaced by 
others of more ideal comportment. The novella affords antecedents for 
the character of Serafina, as well as for the pregnant condition of Clara 
and the scenes in which Arcelio and other soldiers brutalize her.® The 
“ original ” of Belardo—in the novella—is simply a kindhearted and vir- 
tuous shepherd. 

Whether or not the novella exerted a greater qualitative influence 
upon El hijo venturoso than has been summarily indicated is difficult to 
determine, and probably of no great importance at the present time. 
Undoubtedly, the future student of Lope’s early and late manners will 
utilize his knowledge of the playwright’s sources for purposes of com- 
parison; yet, as Montesinos states," any such investigation, if it is to 

8 Tbid. 


® Page 24. 
10 Cf, El hijo venturoso (Acad. N., I, 216 b-217 b, 218 b-219 a). +The passage 
from the novella reads: “. . . e fu presa insieme con alcune altre donne la madre di 


Avventuroso, e il padre, e i fratelli di lei, ed essendo stata divisa tra’ soldati la 
preda, era ella venuta in parte ad uno uomo d’arme, il quale era nella compagnia di 
Avventuroso; ed era da lui molto aspramente astretta a riscattarsi con quantita 
didanari. Mentre che il soldato era alla donna incredibilmente molesto, soprav- 
venne il capitano . . .” (p. 156) 

“In his review of Himel’s work (RFE, XIV, 1927, 80 and 82). Lope’s 
La infanta desesperada, also summarized by Hamel (p. 39), offers certain similari- 
ties to another novella by Cintio (deca II, novella x). If this novella really is the 


remote source of the play, Lope must have read it quite some time before he wrote 
the drama. 
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yield tangible results, will have to be carried out on a large scale. In 
the meantime, one may only wonder whether the presence, not merely 
of heterogeneous elements, but also of closely borrowed ones, may be 
construed as characteristic of Lope’s Jugenddramen. 
E. H. Tempiin 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


UNA BIOGRAFIA DESCONOCIDA DE JUAN DE MAL LARA 


En el Archivo Municipal de Sevilla existe entre la coleccién de los 
papeles que pertenecieron al conde del Aguila una biografia del humanista 
sevillano Juan de Mal Lara hecha por un conterréneo suyo del siglo 
XVIII, don Juan Nepomuceno Gonzdlez de Leén. Este esbozo inédito* 
de la vida del maestro de la Escuela Sevillana se halla en el tomo XXV, 
nimero 11, de dicha coleccién. Forma un opisculo de diez y seis hojas, 
sin titulo ni ninguna otra aclaracién, euyo autor, segiin el Indice de la 
coleecién, es el antedicho Gonzalez de Leén. En el tomo LXVI, en folio, 
nimero 28, de estos papeles del conde del Aguila, hay una copia de estas 
apuntaciones biogriaficas, las cuales llevan este titulo: Memorias para la 
vida de Juan de Malara por Dn. Juan Nepomuceno de Leén. 

Hasta la fecha se ha creido que Juan Nepomuceno Gonzalez de Leén 
era el seudénimo del “poeta filésofo” Candido Maria Trigueros, literato 
muy conocido por sus refundiciones de comedias del Siglo de Oro y por 
sus disputas literarias con Forner y otros literatos de la altima mitad del 
siglo XVIII. Este es el parecer del Catalogo del Museo Britdnico y el 
de Palau y Doleet.2, Cejador * sostiene que Trigueros “ usé de los seuddéni- 
mos Juan Nepomuceno Gonzdlez de Leén, Don Saturio de Iguren y 
Crispin Caramillo.” Esta creencia se basa, al parecer, en una obra que 
las bibliografias dan bajo el nombre de Trigueros y cuyo titulo reza asi: 
El Poeta Filosofo o Poesias Filosoficas en verso pentadmetro. Las dé 
G luz por amistad que profesa 4 su Autor, D. Juan Nepomuceno Gonzales 
de Leon, Académico del Nimero de la Real de Buenas Letras de Sevilla. 
En Sevilla. En la Imprenta de Manuel Nicolas Vazquez y Compaiiia. 
Afio de 1774. Es una obra en cuarto y de 15 hojas sin foliar* y de la 


1 Cons. mi tesis doctoral Apuntes para una edicién de ‘‘La philosophia 
vulgar’’ de Juan de Mal Lara. Contribucién al estudio del Hwmanismo en 
Espaiia., Berkeley, 1933, pags. 254-260. 

2 Manual del librero hispano-americano, t. III, Barcelona, 1927, pag. 736; 
y t. VII, Barcelona, 1927, pag. 69. 

8 Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana, t. VI, Madrid, 1917, pag. 
121. 

4Francisco Escudero y Perosso, Tipografia hispalense, Madrid, 1894, 
nim, 2.488, 
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cual hay continuacién: de 48 hojas, Sevilla, 1775; de 40, Sevilla, 1775; de 
42, ibid., 1775; de 29, ibid., 1776; de 19, ibid., 1777; y de 17, ibid., 1778, 
todas en cuarto y sin foliar.’ Tal titulo debié de ser la fuente de esta 
especie que algunos bibliégrafos han recogido en sus obras. 

Por una parte, no hace constar D. Eugenio Hartzenbusch*® que Tri- 
gueros usara de tal seudénimo, y por otra bueno seria reproducir lo que 
de Gonzdlez de Leén nos dice D. Justino Matute y Gaviria:? “D. Juan 
Nepomuceno Gonzalez de Leén, hijo de D. Francisco y hermano de D. 
Antonio, de quienes ya hemos hablado.* Fué sujeto muy dado 4 las 
letras, y aunque de él sélo hemos visto algunos apuntes, sabemos que pro- 
yectaba escribir de los literatos ilustres de Sevilla, supliendo con sus 
noticias algunos articulos de D. Nicol4s Antonio. Fué individuo super- 
numerario de la Academia de Buenas Letras de Sevilla, en cuya plaza 
entré en 25 de Enero de 1771, y en ella presenté algunos de sus trabajos, 
hallandose anotado entre sus fastos la Disertacién sobre la conveniencia 
del ayuno quadragesimal 4 la conservacién de la salud y prolongacién de 
la vida.” Su memoria se ha conservado en los escritos del poeta fildésofo 
D. Candido Maria Trigueros, su intimo amigo, de cuya edicién estuvo 
encargado.” Estos datos biogréficos ponen en claro la identidad y exis- 
tencia de nuestro Gonzdlez de Leén. Afiddase a todo esto el que Trigueros 
tomé posesién de su plaza en la Academia de Buenas Letras de Sevilla 
en 1758,?° mientras que Gonzdlez de Leén en 1771, como acabamos de ver. 
Los apuntes que llegé a ver Matute debieron de ser el Elogio de Nuestra 
Senora de la Antigua, el Elogio del Dr. D. José Ceballos y los Apuntes 
a las biografias de Rodrigo Caro." Esta altima obra “ juntaba para 
poner adiciones” a las Apuntaciones a los varones ilustres de Caro, 
segin manifiesta D. Justino Matute.** Gallardo, hablando sobre una 
nota en torno a Juan de Arguijo, escribe: ** “ Estas notas arriba copiadas 


5 Escudero, op. cit., nims, 2.490, 2.491, 2.492, 2.496, 2.509, 2.518. 

6 Unos cuantos seuddénimos de escritores espaioles con sus correspondientes 
nombres verdaderos, Madrid, 1904. 

7 Hijos de Sevilla sefialados en santidad, letras, armas, artes o dignidad, 
ed. del Archivo Hispalense, t. II, Sevilla, 1887, pag. 330. 

8 En Hijos de Sevilla, etc., t. I, Sevilla, 1886, pags. 271-273 y pAgs. 66-68, 
respectivamente. D. Francisco, padre de Juan Nepomuceno, naciéd en 1706 
y murié en 1761; Antonio, nacié por los afios de 1742 y murié en 1818. 

®Segin el Catdlogo de la Biblioteca de la Real Academia Sevillana de 
Buenas Letras, Sevilla, s. a., pag. 150—ejemplar que debo a la largueza del 
distinguido sevillano D. Manuel de la Portilla y Campero—su titulo es Diser- 
tacién sobre que el ayuno cuadragesimal es conducente a conservar la salud y 
alargar la vida. Es la Gnica obra que se cita bajo su nombre. 

10 Mario Méndez Bejarano, Diccionario de escritores, maestros y oradores 
naturales de Sevilla y su actual provincia, t. III, Sevilla, 1925, pig. 29, col. 1. 

11 Méndez Bejarano, op. cit., t. I, Sevilla, 1922, pag. 271, col. 2. 

12 Adiciones y correcciones a Los Hijos de Sevilla...de D. Fermin 
Arana de Varflora, Sevilla, 1886, pag. 97. 

13 Ensayo, t. I, col. 285. 
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son de D. Nepomuceno Gonzélez de Leén, sevillano, que escribié a fines 
del siglo pasado, y sus papeles fueron, por muerte suya, a parar a la 
libreria de los padres del Pépulo de Sevilla.” Por dltimo, adviértase 
que D. Tomdés Mujioz y Romero en su Diccionario bibliogrdafico-histérico 
de los antiguos reinos, provincias, ciudades, villas, iglesias y santuarios de 
Espaiia, Madrid, 1858, pag. 244, nam. 38, cita una Noticia artistica y 
curiosa de Sevilla (2 ts., Sevilla, 1844) por D. Juan Nepomuceno Gonzilez 
de Leén, que en realidad sera la Noticia artistica, histérica y curiosa de 
todos los edificios piblicos, sagrados y profanos de esta muy noble, muy 
leal, muy heroica é invicta Ciudad de Sevilla, Sevilla, 1844, dos tomos en 
cuarto, obra debida a D. Félix Gonzélez de Leén.'* 

En cuanto a la fecha de la redaccién de esta biografia de Juan de Mal 
Lara, puedo asegurar con alguna certidumbre que ya por los aiios de 
1774 la redactaba su autor, pues en dicho afio saliéd a la luz el tomo 
séptimo del Parnaso espaiiol de D. Juan José Lépez de Sedano, una de las 
tres o cuatro obras que cita Gonzdlez de Leén. Nada definitivo se obtiene 
de las otras referencias, pues todas ellas, obras ya publicadas en el siglo 
XVII, fueron reimpresas a fines del siguiente: los Anales eclesidsticos de 
Ortiz de Zifiiga, primero en Madrid, 1677, y después en Madrid, 1795-96; 
la Bibliotheca nova de Nicolés Antonio, en Roma, 1672, y Madrid, 
1788. Por las notas marginales asi como las que puso al final de sus 
“ memorias,” se desprende que su redaccién no fué cosa de horas ni de 
dias y que anduvo muy diligente en la bisqueda de datos y noticias de Mal 
Lara. 

F. SANCHEZ y EscrIBANO 

University of California 


TOT SIEMPRE 


EN el admirable articulo que en esta revista (I, 196-207) publicé el 
sefior Solalinde sobre la Disputa del alma y el cuerpo, propone, entre otras 
varias, una correccién al texto que no creo sea necesaria. Hablando del 
verso 24: tot siempret maldizre, dice: 


“En el v. 24 tot no es comprensible y deberfa leerse yo.”’ ! 


En mi opinién se trata aquf de la locucién todo siempre, de la cual tengo 
apuntados los siguientes ejemplos: 


“ce 
. 


. @ por esto vos tomo por fijo e vos heredo por todo siempre 
en el Reyno de Aragon. . . .” 
(Crénica de 1344.)? 
14 Matute y Gaviria, Hijos de Sevilla, t. I, pig. 300, nota 1. 
1 Pég. 207, nota 29. 


2 Trozo citado por Menéndez Pidal en La Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, 
Madrid, 1896, nota 3 de la pag. 30. 
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“Ca dixol dios al omne de que so certificado 
non uibra todo sienpre que de carne es su estado.” 
(Libro de miseria de homne, 62ab.)? 


“ca todo syenpre es mas generosa 
la voluntad rrecta, ssegunt Clavellina.” 
(Cancionero de Baena.)4 


“Un dolor desygualado 
todo siempre me a segido. . . .” 
(Der spanische Cancionero des Brit. Mus.)® 


De tot como forma apocopada de todo no faltan ejemplos.* 


Resta decir que este uso de todo no parece proceder de su sentido 
adverbial (completamente o absolutamente), sino de la influencia analdégica 
de la serie de sinénimos, formados con todo mds substantivo, que antafio 
tenia siempre: toda ora, toda sazén, todo tiempo, toda vegada, toda via, etc. 


Marion A. ZEITLIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


3 Un nuevo poema por la cuaderna via, edicién y anotaciones de Miguel Artigas, 
Santander, 1920; véase también 86d. 

* Edic. E. de Ochoa y P. J. Pidal, Madrid, 1851, pag. 459. 

5’ Ed. H. A. Rennert, Erlangen, 1895, pag. 99b. 


* Véase Libro de Apolonio, ed. C. Carroll Marden, Part II, Grammar, Notes 
and Vocabulary (Princeton, s.a.), sub voce “todo.” 
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The ‘Aucto del Castillo de Emaus’ and the ‘Aucto de la Iglesia’ of Juan 
Timoneda, edited with introduction, notes and translation into 
English by Mildred Edith Johnson. University of Iowa Studies, 
Spanish Language and Literature, nr. 4, 1933. 


This is a reprint, to all appearances carefully done, of the two plays in 
the Ternario Sacramental of 1575 which were not as yet available in modern 
editions. Pedroso was well advised to choose La oveja perdida, which is 
charming, but these two autos, also, are by no means devoid of interest. 
The first, more than half in Valencian, opens with an excellent realistic 
interior, in the manner of Rueda; the second is entirely in Catalan and, 
without any comic relief, manages to infuse dramatic life into an alle- 
gorical picture of the Church in its struggle with Protestantism. 

The introduction brings nothing new, but the pertinent facts are 
there. Names and titles are occasionally misspelled or awkwardly quoted 
(Barrera y Leirado; Joseph F. G.; La aparicién, etc.). Punctuation has 
been added, warning being promised in all cases where this would affect 
the sense. What if the editor misses the sense, makes a change which in 
editorial opinion does not affect the sense, and omits all warning? How 
easily the sense may be doubtful appears, for instance, on p. 18, 1. 62, 
where it seems evident that the mark of interrogation should be preserved. 

The notes pay due attention to biblical sources, properly refer to 
books of reference, and sometimes to other autos, for points of doctrine 
discussed, briefly elucidate matters of phonology, morphology, even of 
syntax (I, 523), and notice occasional castilianisms in the Valencian 
parts. Personally we should prefer these notes somewhat fuller, and it 
seems insufficient to pass over an unusual word merely because it appears 
in Zerolo (revelada) or even, marked obsolete, in the Dictionary of the 
Academy (moflir). Some words remain unexplained (mache, perulero), 
which is not surprising; others are misconceived or wrongly explained. 
For instance oysla (p. 17, 1. 56) is put down simply as equivalent to oislo, 
which would make sense; but the translation shows that the editor did 
not recognize this interesting compound as a substantive. As for meco 
(p. 18, 1. 66) Lamano defines it, not only as vanidoso, but also as melin- 
droso, yet, not to mention other possibilities, its meaning may be, and in 
this case quite probably is, the one still current in Murcia (Sevilla, 
Garcia Soriano) of effeminate, impotent. Is maravallosa (p. 25, 1. 205) 
an original reading? And on p. 26, |. 223, should not the rare possessive 
nostron at least be singled out? Such forms as mazcar are due to Morisco 
influence and have been discussed by Menéndez Pidal in his Dialecto 
leonés. If the exclamation jau, still current in Mallorca (cf. Barnils 
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Die Mundart von Alacant, §45) is really a shortened form of hajau, proof 
of this would certainly be welcomed. On p. 47, 1. 119 mirrosa is ex- 
plained as equivalent to malmirrosa, but the remarks of Nebot y Pérez 
on aphaeresis certainly do not apply to such a case and, one may ask, 
what would be the meaning of malmirrosa, if there is such a word? 

The study ends with a translation of both plays, generally accurate 
both for the Catalan and Spanish. A few remarks may be added, without 
wishing to detract from an especially meritorious effort to cope with a 
Catalan text. In the Spanish part, to translate muger de bueno (p. 17) 
as good wife, is obviously to miss the joke. Questionable is also, in the 
first auto: lo que dir vos han dexat (167) what you have just said; les pedres 
batres de por (187) the stones fall down through fear, evidently meant for 
Matth. 27, 15 and the rocks rent. Descontent (410) is a regular Valencian 
substantive (Escrig-Llombart), and it may be questioned whether 
descontentacié, suggested as the correct form, exists at all. In the second 
auto, Rey ni roch (366) neither king nor rock, is perhaps meant for neither 
king nor rook, i.e. not a living soul (cf. Trend, RHi, LXXXI, i, 395). 
Jugues in jugues de peu (378) is a form of jugar rather than jutjar. 

Altogether the edition makes an impression of work conscientiously 
done and will undoubtedly be welcomed by students of the sixteenth 
century drama. 


JosepH E. GILLeT 
Bryn Mawr College 


A Bibliography of Articles on Spanish Literature, by Raymond L. Grismer, 
Ph.D., Joseph E. Lepine, M.A., and Richard H. Olmsted, M.A., of 
the University of Minnesota. Burgess Publishing Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1933: v-+294 pages. 

Three young men have tackled a very hard job, and their courage and 
initiative merit admiration. The preface states that “‘as the form of this 
bibliography indicates, it is still in an experimental stage. The compilers 
propose to spend several years in outstanding American and European 
libraries to perfect the bibliography.” In fact, the purely tentative 
character of this work is revealed not alone by the format and typography 
(mimeographed typewriter-size sheets in double column), but by the 
small number of journals regularly consulted, as indicated by the list of 
abbreviations. Following are some of the commoner that do not appear 
in it: Boletin de la R. Academia de la Historia, Espatia Moderna, Ilustracién 
espaiola y americana, Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische 
Philologie, Litteris, Nuova Antologia, Neophilologus, Revista de la Biblioteca, 
Archivo y Museo, Romanische Forschungen, not to mention the primitives, 
Semanario erudito, Semanario pintoresco, etc.1 When authors throw up 
their hands in advance, a reviewer had best refrain from sharpshooting, 
and stick in the main to a discussion of principles. 

1 There are sporadic references to these and other rarer journals. Those 
included in the list of abbreviations have not been squeezed for their full contents. 
As one example, three articles on the Celestina are missing; cf. also note 2, below. 
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It is something of a question whether any bibliography of periodical 
articles alone, leaving separate works out of consideration, can be wholly 
satisfactory. To draw the line between article and book is all but im- 
possible. The compilers have repeatedly encountered this difficulty. 
They list Morel-Fatio’s articles as they first appeared, but give no 
references to the Etudes sur l’ Espagne in which they were collected. They 
list pretty faithfully the pieces in the homage-volumes of Menéndez y 
Pelayo and Menéndez Pidal, but certainly not all the articles on Spanish 
literature in all the homage-volumes accessible to them (e.g. the Estudios 
eruditos a Bonilla). And books creep in by way of reviews. The system 
adopted seems indeed to require that every book-review be treated as a 
periodical article; but on that basis, the omissions are beyond counting.? 
However, the attempt to list reviews in conjunction with the title of the 
book itself is praiseworthy, and follows the helpful path marked out by 
the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie. Carried through to reasonable 
completeness, the juxtaposition would be extremely useful. 

The preface declares that this bibliography of periodical articles “‘is 
intended to supplement standard bibliographies, which deal largely with 
books.”’ The phrase is scarcely exact. The various bibliographies of 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly include articles as well as books, and they are the 
standard works in the field under discussion. This volume is a supple- 
ment only in so far as it adds an item here and there, brings the material 
up to date (1932 inclusive), and by indexes renders it more accessible. 
As a matter of fact the authors have utilized the English scholar’s Spenish 
Bibliography (1925) often for entries in journals they could not see.’ 
They would have done well to acknowledge in the preface their perfectly 
legitimate indebtedness to him, instead of making an unwarranted claim 
for originality. 

The arrangement of the book is quite unlike that adopted by Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly. Sections are provided for General Studies, Bibliography, 
Printing Presses, Inter-Relationships with thirteen other countries, 
Legends, and then on by centuries, each century being subdivided into 
poetry, drama and prose. Within each subdivision the “authors are 
arranged chronologically by year of birth, when known.” This last- 
named arrangement is not practical, and it would have been better to 
employ throughout the alphabetical order which has been used for the 
sections at the close devoted to Spanish-American literatures. There 
are also sections for Erudition, Hispanists, Folk-Lore, Refranes y frases, 
Dialects, Catalan Literature. As may be seen, the organization is 

2 For example, five reviews are listed of Northup’s Introduction to Spanish 
Literature; there were at least four more, two being in journals included in the list 
of abbreviations (Philological Quarterly and Revista de Archivos). 

* That this particular edition of Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s bibliography was usually 
consulted, and not some other, is made probable by the misprint “Ameré” for 
“Amaro” (p. 61b), which is not found in the French, German and Spanish texts. 
Other misprints peculiar to Fitzmaurice-Kelly have been carried over uncorrected. 
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ingenious and useful in some uncommon ways. But in all sections there 
is weakness of execution. 

Two indexes are provided, the first of authors of articles, the second of 
titles and authors of works treated. So far as the reviewer has observed, 
these have been compiled with fullness, care and accuracy, and constitute 
a valuable, novel and indispensable feature of the work. Moreover, as a 
special help such general topics as Sonnet, Versification, Woman in 
Spanish Literature, Preciosity, Petrarchism, Philosophy, are given a 
place. The indexes would be even more practical if the unit for reference 
were column instead of page. 

The figures, so far as verified, are accurate, and misprints are few. 
There are the inevitable first-edition slips: Fray Ifiigo de Mendoza is 
confused with the Marquis of Santillana (p. 61b); Federico Garcia Lorca 
is placed among seventeenth century poets on p. 122b, though correctly 
on p. 194a; Juan de Mal-Lara is omitted entirely. 

As has been indicated above, the compilers have not fully utilized the 
limited number of tools at their disposal. Special bibliographies (as 
Ford-Lansing, Cervantes; Lois Strong, Bibliography of Franco-Spanish 
Literary Relations), the regular sections of the Revista de Filologia Es- 
pafiola, could have increased their lists considerably. If they reply that 
it was necessary to draw the line at some point where too close specializa- 
tion begins, one can say that much of the material included is of a nar- 
rowly specialized nature, and of slight intrinsic value. If completeness 
was not intended, the word “selective” should have been added to the 
title, and the less important items excluded. 

With the heartiest respect for the industry and power of organization 
shown by the compilers, one can feel some doubt whether they were wise 
to publish the work commercially in its present incomplete form. It 
exemplifies a failing not uncommon in this and other countries, the urge to 
print before a basic labor is completed. Yet, taken just as it stands, it 
can furnish information hard to procure elsewhere, particularly that on 
the near side of 1925. All workers in the Hispanic field, even those who 
attend rather carefully to their bibliography, can find some help here. 

One way to interpret the effort of the compilers is as a stimulus to 
scholars more favorably located. A good bibliography of Spanish litera- 
ture is needed. No one else provided it. These young men, in the 
hasty inventive American fashion, did something about it. The some- 
thing is good, but could be much better. Perhaps the Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos will be spurred to speedier action. If not, a second edition of 
the present work, scrupulously and not hurriedly revised, will fill a real 
want. 

Finally, one may point out that mere bibliography is one of our great 
needs. Itisa pity that publication along that line is not more encouraged, 
even if such labors are not currently rated as research. Indexes to major 
periodicals are, of course, labor-saving tools which one would suppose 
indispensable; yet there are in existence no general indexes to the Boletin 
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de la R. Academia Espaiiola, Modern Language Notes and Modern Philol- 
ogy, to mention but a few of the most needed. Romania is indexed only 
to 1901, the Revista de Archivos to 1910, PMLA to 1919, the Revue 
hispanique to 1920.4 To the earlier periodicals most researchers must go 
directly. Manuscript indexes to the Semanario erudito, El Artista, El 
Siglo pintoresco and Semanario pintoresco espafiol have reposed for more 
than ten years in the University of California library. Others are 
doubtless hidden elsewhere. There is a rich field for publication here, 
and the compilers of the work under discussion deserve credit for having 
directed attention toward it. 


S. Griswotp Mor.Ley 
University of California 


Novelistas espafioles modernos, por José A. Balseiro. New York, Macmillan, 

1933: xx +476 pages. 

Sr. Balseiro is a critic of established reputation. He brought to the 
present task besides his wide reading and sound scholarship, a discrimi- 
nating taste and notable independence of judgment. The result is a fine 
piece of work, a pioneer in its field and a credit to all concerned. 

The volume is divided into eight chapters, each devoted to the study 
of a single novelist, with the exception of chapter VI, which deals more 
briefly with two lesser men (Coloma and Picén). The main figures are 
Valera, Pereda, Alarcén, Galdés, Pardo Bazdn, Leopoldo Alas and 
Palacio Valdés. There is no attempt at a synthesis of the period and no 
accumulation of superfluous names and dates. Each study is complete 
and independent; some of them, e.g. those on Pereda, Galdés and Palacio 
Valdés, have the quality of fine monographs. In general the plan of 
each chapter is as follows: (1) biographical sketch, (2) an interpretation 
of the artist’s personality, (3) an evaluation of his literary significance, 
(4) an analysis of each of his novels, (5) explanatory notes, references 
and citations, (6) a chronological list of his works, (7) a bibliography. 
There is considerable flexibility of treatment within this general plan, e.g. 
when there is no new material on an author’s life that section is eliminated 
or greatly reduced (Clarfin, Galdés). The development of sections (1) 
and (2) is well exemplified in the chapter on Valera, where, drawing largely 
upon fresh material the author has given a far from stereotyped but 
convincing portrait of that worldly and urbane gentleman. Section (3) 
is usually handled by reprinting opinions, often conflicting, from authori- 
tative critics and literary historians, both Spanish and foreign, and 
indicating a reasonable choice. Section (4) is by far the most significant 
as well as the most satisfying and it is this section which really carries 

* Needless to say, the older indexes are not purchasable in the open market. 
The Bulletin of Spanish Studies, Hispania, Modern Language Review, Zeitschrift 
fiir romanische Philologie, seem to be the most diligently indexed journals in our 


field. The Bulletin hispanique and Revista de Filologia Espafiola have issued mere 
tables of contents, to 1932 and 1926 respectively. 
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the volume beyond the scope of a text-book. Although the author quotes 
freely from other critical opinion concerning the novels discussed he is 
by no means too timid or too modest to give his own natural judgment, 
even when he must disagree with the views of eminent authorities. For 
example he is not afraid to contradict the great Menéndez y Pelayo and 
say flatly that Pereda’s political discussion in Los hombres de pro and 
Don Gonzalo de la Gonzalera is partisan and unfair—which it is—or, in 
the same author’s Sotileza, to criticize the over-emphasis upon class 
distinctions which has been smugly accepted or praised by a whole 
series of orthodox critics. He quotes the disgracefully unjust criticism 
which Blanco Garefa accords to Clarfn, brands it for the lie that it is 
and gives a very interesting and well documented explanation for the 
priest’s hostility, after which he gives his own masterly analysis of La 
Regenta—the best in the book. 

The excellence of these critical analyses is not, however, quite uni- 
form, for in a very limited number of cases (e.g. Palacio Valdés: La fe, 
La espuma, and El maestrante) the author contents himself with repeating 
second-hand opinions of individual works. There is also some lack of 
appreciation of the technique of psychological realism in, for example, 
such novels as Valera’s Pasarse de listo, Palcio Valdés’ Marta y Maria, 
Clarin’s Su tinico hijo, and Pardo Bazdn’s La quimera (there are excellent 
critiques of the last three from other view points). These are unimpor- 


tant trifles, however, which shrink into insignificance before the compe- 
tence and honesty of the whole. 

The bibliographies are moderately satisfactory, being reasonably full, 
but as the author himself points out, neither exhaustive nor selective. 


ArtTHuR L. OWEN 
University of Kansas 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Historia de la literatura nacional espaiiola en la edad de oro, por Ludwig 
Pfandl. Traduccién del alemfn por el Dr. Jorge Rubié Balaguer. 
Barcelona, Sucesores de Juan Gili, S. A., 1933: xv +- 691 pages. 


This book is an admirable translation of Professor Pfandl’s Geschichte 
der Spanischen Nationalliteratur in ihrer Bliitezeit, a work too well known 
to scholars to call for comment here. There has been no revision of opin- 
ions set forth in the German version, and no account has been taken of 
researches which have appeared since its publication. It seems unfair to 
take Professor Pfandl to task for this.1 We are dealing with the work 
of a translator. It is to be hoped that a revised edition will be forth- 
coming, but in the meantime it is entirely fitting that this important work 
be made accessible in Spanish. 

The Apéndice bibliografico bears the note: “ Las notas que constituyen 
el apéndice bibliografico de este libro han sido puestas al corriente por el 
autor hasta el afio 1933.” In view of this statement, one wonders why 
any material published in 1933 has been included at all (s. v. Cervantes). 
Much more disconcerting are the omissions. Cervantes’ Obras completas, 
ed. R. Schevill y A. Bonilla y San Martin, are listed as “hasta ahora 14 
volimenes,” thus excluding the volumes of Don Quijote already published 
(vol. II is of 1931) ; nor is there any mention under Cervantes of the Ford- 
Lansing Bibliography (1931). Another serious omission is the second 
volume of E. A. Peers’ Studies of the Spanish Mystics (1930). Similar 
deficiencies are unfortunately fairly numerous. Americo Castro’s ed. of 
El Burlador de Sevilla and El vergonzoso en palacio (Clasicos Castellanos, 
vol. IT) is listed as of 1910, when we have the Tercera edicién, muy reno- 
vada of 1932, which renders obsolete that of 1922. The “ American Bibliog- 
raphy for 1931” (PMLA, vol. XLVI, Supplement) lists under Calderén 
two items of which only one is included; under Lope de Vega, four of 
which but two are included. Of the seven items listed under Lope in the 
“ American Bibliography for 1932,” three are omitted. Ete. 

The publication of this translation constitutes a real service to Hispanic 
studies. The defects of the bibliography in no way affect the value of 
Professor Pfandl’s very original treatment of the Edad de Oro. 

O. H. G. 
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A NEW SPANISH READER 


By H. E. Forp and Juan Cano, University of Toronto 


This new reader, published less than a year ago and intended 
to provide sound training for the acquisition of a reading 
knowledge of Spanish, is sweeping the country. Its stories 
are so interesting that they hold the attention of any class. 
Its material is so carefully graded and its vocabulary so well 
selected that any student who completes it has taken a long 
step toward gaining a reading knowledge of Spanish. 
The following are a few of the institutions which have adopted 
A NEW SPANISH READER for class use: 
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Miami University University of California 


Rice Institute University of Texas 
Syracuse University University of Wisconsin 
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A reminder that: 





...- LOBOS DE MAR (Lundeberg) contains gripping 
adventure tales by Baroja, Ibafiez, Galdés, Valera, 
Pereda,—a book that students work over with 
enthusiasm. 


..- SPANISH FOLKTALES (Boggs and Adams) is rich 
in humor, color, a homely vocabulary and realistic 
details,—material simple enough for early reading. 


..- POPULAR SPANISH READINGS (Adams) com- 
bines five old favorites: El libro talonario, Golpe 
doble, Zaragiieta, El Capitén Veneno, La hermana 
San Sulpicio. 


... Excellent editions of ZALACAIN, DON JUAN 
TENORIO, EL GRAN GALEOTO, and other 
standard readings are published by us. 


Please check our list F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


for Fall readings New YorKE 
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A Journal devoted to research in 
Medieval and Modern Literature 


The valuable contributions to scholarship which have been pub- 
lished in Modern Philology have made it a leader in its field both 
in America and in Europe. Unbiased and sound criticisms make 
the book review department particularly valuable to both students 
and teachers. Under Notes and Documents may be found letters 
and other documents of historical and literary value which have 
never before been published. 


The editorial board consists of scholars who are experts in literary 
research and criticism and are authorities on literary and lin- 
guistic problems. Ronald S. Crane is the managing editor. 
Modern Philology is issued quarterly. 




















$5.00 a year single copy, $1.25 
A sample copy will be sent upon request 
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REVISTA DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA 


Se publica en cuadernos trimestrales, formando cada afio un tomo de unas 420 p4ginas. 
Comprende estudios de bibliografia, historia de la civilizaci6n, lengua, literatura y folklore, 
y da informacién bibliogr4fica de cuanto aparece en revistas y libros, espafioles y extran- 
jeros, referente a la filologia espafiola. 


DIRECTOR: RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 


PRECIOS DE SUSCRIPCION: 
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“ The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching” — 
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THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 


Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, research, 
publications, and textbooks in the field 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, 
payable in advance 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
5500 Thirty-third Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
“Every Teacher of French, German, Italian or Spanish Needs 
The Modern Language Journal” 


“Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students,"’ by Schwartz, Wilkins, and 
Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to the vocational phase of the question, 
“What is the practical value of modern foreign language study?"’ Obtainable from 
the office of the Journal. Price, 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance. 
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